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INTRODUCTION. 





The Papers included in this number of the Journal of Social 
Science are less than half of the Saratoga Papers of 1887. As 
some misapprehension may exist in regard to the publication of 
Papers by the Association, it may here be said that all Papers, 
engaged for the General Meeting of the American Social Science 
Association, are so engaged with the understanding that they may 
be printed in the Journal of Social Science, if the Council so 
decide ; if, therefore, the writers choose to publish their Papers 
elsewhere (to which the Council offers no objection), it must be 
with the stipulation that these Papers may also be published in 
the Journal, at the option of the Council as to the time of publica- 
tion. 

A list of all the Addresses and Papers at the Meeting of 1887 
was printed on pages v. and vi. of Journal No, XXIII. Those 
belonging to the Department of Education have been withheld by 
their authors, with the exception of Mr. Sanborn’s Report and 
Mr. Gilman’s Paper. The addresses of Colonel Higginson and 
Mr. Blaikie were not written out; the Paper of Mr. Mabie will 
appear in the Century Magazine; that of Prof. James is published 
by him in Philadelphia. The Papers of Miss Helena Magill and 
Miss Reed may be published hereafter. 

The Papers of the Health Department are here printed in full; 
indeed, that of Dr. Dana on ‘‘ Immigration and Nervous. Disease,” 
is somewhat extended beyond the pages read at Saratoga, as well 
as modified in its statistics and conclusions. 

The two parts of the Saratoga Papers of 1887, will be sold 
together for $1.00 and the second part separately for 50 cents. 











THE COMMITTEE ON PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 





For the present year the General Secretary, F. B. Sansorn, of 


Concord, Mass., will act as Secretary of this Special Committee, 





of which, therefore, the present organization is this : 


‘ W. L. Trennotm, Washington, D. C., Chairman. 
F. B. Sanporn, Secretary. 
Joun P. Townsenp, 59 Broad Street, New York. 
Epmunp J. James, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 
GAMALIEL BrapForD, Boston. 
JosePH Wricurt, Cincinnati. 
Prof. H. C. Apams, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
JosePH D. Weeks, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rosert T. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 
C. C. Jones, Augusta, Ga. 
Louis Zimmer, 20 Gallatin Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. H. L. Waytanp, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Oscar McCouttocn, Indianapolts. 
Prof. J. W. Jenks, Galesburg, Ill. 


Other members may be added. 





Mr. George Walker, late Consul General at Paris, who had 


accepted a place on the committee, died in January, 1888. 


The following circular has been issued by the Committee :-— 
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CIRCULAR. 





To Persons Interested in Savings Banks, Building Associations, 
Life Insurance, and other Provident Institutions for the People : 


A special Committee of the American Socrat Scrence Associa- 
TION has been formed since September, 1887, to make inquiry and 
report concerning Provident Institutions in the United States. «It 
was formed at the instance of Mr. Jonn P. Townsenp, of New 
York, a well-known authority concerning Savings Banks, and an 
associate of the International Committee, which proposes to hold 
a conference, at Paris, in 1889, to consider the status and result 
of such Institutions throughout the world. The American Com- 
mittee will report, first, to the Social Science Association, in Sep- 
tember, 1888, at the annual meeting at Saratoga, and will then 
continue and complete its report for presentation and preservation 
at Paris, in July, 1889. With this two-fold object in view, the 
Secretary of the Special Committee makes the following state- 
ments, announcements, and requests : 


I. As now organized, the Chairman of this Committee is Hon. 
W. L. Trennoim, of Washington, Comptroller of the Currency, 
who has placed at the disposal of the members such official infor- 
mation respecting Banks, Loan Funds, etc., as can properly be 
furnished by him,—thus greatly facilitating the work of the 
Committee. The Secretary of the Committee, Mr. F. B. Sansorn, 
of Concord, Mass. (General Secretary ,of the American Social 
Science Association), has also placed the facilities of his office at 
the service of the Committee, and invites correspondence from all 
parts of the United States concerning its work. 


II. The work of the Committee has been provisionally assigned 
as follows: 


(1.) Mr. John P. Townsend, 59 Broad Street, New York, will 
report on Savings Banks in general, and particularly on those of 
New York and New Jersey. He invites reports and correspond- 
ence on this subject from persons in New England, Pennsylvania, 
the Southern States, the Western, Northwestern, and Pacific 
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States ; and desires such communication to be sent to him before 
or during June, 1888. 

(2.) Prof. EZ. J. James, University of Pennsylvania, West 
Philadelphia, will report on Building Associations (so called), 
particularly in Pennsylvania, and will receive reports from mem- 
bers of the Committee, and other persons who will investigate this 
subject in other States, as Mr. G. Bradford, of Boston, has under- 
taken to do for Massachusetts, Mr. Joseph Wright, of Cincinnati, 
for Ohio, Prof. H. C. Adams, Ann Arbor, Mich., for Michigan, 
Prof. J. W. Jenks, Galesburg, JIil., for Illinois, Rev. Oscar C. 
McCulloch, Indianapolis, for Indiana, and other persons for other 
States. Such reports should be sent to Prof. James on or before 
July 1, 1888. 

(3.) Mr. Louis Zimmer, 20 Gallatin Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
report on Life Insurance for the whole country, and will receive 
such communications as may. be sent him on this subject by per- 
sons in any part of the country who have information to give, 
particularly in regard to the results of Life Insurance, as affecting 
people of moderate means. He will close his report during July, 
1888. 

(4.) Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, Pittsburg, Pa., will report on 
Friendly Societies and Benefit Associations, under whatever name, 
which are organized among large b.dies of men united for special 
purposes,— whether Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, 
Knights of Labor, Brotherhoods of Engineers, etc. He invites 
correspondence from all parts of the country. 

(5.) Mr. C. C. Jones, Augusta, Ga., will, if possible, report 
on Provident Institutions of all kinds, South and Southwest of 
Washington, and Mr. Robert T. Hill, of Comanche, Texas, (now 
connected with the Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., 
which is his address), will report on Arkansas, Tennessee, Texas, 
and such States as Mr. Jones may not reach. 

(6.) Rev. H. L. Wayland, Philadelphia, will consider Postal 
Savings Banks, and will report on Provident Institutions among 
Hebrews and the Society of Friends. 

(7.) Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, Boston, will report on Codperative 
Banks in Massachusetts, and on Coéperation in general. 

(8.) Messrs. Adams, Jenks, McCulloch, and Wright, above 
mentioned, will report, respectively, on the Provident Institutions 
of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 
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(9.) Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass, will report on the 
Savings Banks of New England, and will combine the special 
reports into one general Report. For this purpose, he should 
receive them on or before August 1, 1888. 


III. All persons who may have written or printed information 
to give on the subject above named, are hereby invited to com- 
municate with the gentlemen above mentioned, on their particular 
topics, or with the undersigned, upon any matter connected with 
the general inquiry. Particularly State officials who report on 
these subjects, are requested to furnish their last printed reports. 


For the Committee. 


F. B. SANBORN, 
Special and General Secretary. 


Concorp, Mass., April 14, 1888. 




















CONSTITUTION, LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, OFFICERS, 
MEMBERS, ETC., 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 





CONSTITUTION. 





I. This Society shall be called the American Socrat Scrence Assocta- 
TION. 


II. Its objects shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Educa- 
tion; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of 
Social Economy; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 


III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice-Pres- 
idents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council, charged 
with general supervision; five Department Committees, established by the 
Council, charged with the supervision of their respective departments; and 
such Local Committees as may be established by the Council at different 
points, to serve as branch associations. The Council shall consist of the 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each 
Department, and ten Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their 
own By-Laws. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman, and 
Secretaries of Departments, and Directors, shall be chosen annually by mem- 
bers of the Association, and shall hold office till their successors are chosen. 
The President, or in his absence, a Director, shall be Chairman of the 
Council. The Chairman of the Local Committees shall be chosen at the 
pleasure of their respective committees. Whenever a Branch Association 
shall be organized and recognized as such by the Council, its President shall 
be ex-officio one of the Vice-Presidents of the American Association, and, 
together with the Secretary and Treasurer, shall be entitled to all the privi- 
eges of membership in that Association. And whenever a Local Department 
shall be organized and recognized as such by the Council, its chairman shall 
become ez-oficto a member of the parent Association. The Chairman and 
Secretary of each Department, with the consent of the President of the Asso- 
ciation, may appoint such special Department Committees as they may think 
best. The General Secretary shall be elected for three years, unless he 
resigns, or is removed by a two-thirds vote of the members present and 
voting in a regular meeting of the Council; and out of his compensation he 
may pay the salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may also be Secretary of. 
one Department. 


IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a life-member, exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from the 
payment of assessments. 

V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and tu publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. 
The Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. 

VI. No amendment of this Constitution shall be made, except at an 
annual meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendment. 














OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


1887-1888. 


President, CARROLL D. WrIGut, Boston. 
First Vice-President, JOHN EATON, Marietta, Ohio. 


Vice-Presidents, 


FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. | WALTER HILLMAN, Clinton, Miss. 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, Baltimore, Md. | HENRY HitroHoock, St. Louis, Mo. 
MARTIN B. ANDERSON, Rochester, N. Y. THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, New Haven. 
THOMAS C. AMORY, Boston. HENRY B. BAKER, Lansing, Mich. 
Rorvus KinG, Cincinnati. W. H. Davis, Cincinnati. 
Mrs. JOHN E. LODGE, Boston. PLINY EARLE, Northampton, Mass. 
Miss MARIA MITCHELL, Poughkeepsie, HENRY VILLARD, New York. 
N.Y. Hueu THompsOn, Washington, D. C. 
‘ Mrs. CAROLINE H. DALL, Washington, JOHN M. GREGORY, Washington, D.C. 
D. C. R. A. HOLLAND, St. Louis, Mo. 





General Secretary, F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 


Treasurer, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 54 Wall St., New York. 


Directors. 
DorRMAN B. Eaton, New York. H. L. WAYLAND, Philadelphia. 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, “ WASHINGTON GLADDEN, Columbus,Ohio. 
F. J. KinesBury, Waterbury, Conn. F. R. WooDWARD, Spartanburg, S.C. 
T. W. Htaernson, Cambridge. GEORGE W. CABLE, Northampton, Mass. 
GEORGE T, ANGELL, Boston. JOHN L. MILLIGAN, Allegheny, Pa. 


Department Officers. 
I. Education.—T. W. HiaGinson, Cambridge, Chairman; Miss MARIAN 
TALBOT, 66 Marlborough St., Boston, Secretary. 


Il. Health.—H. HOLBROOK CoRTIS, M.D., 29 W. 30th St., New York, Chairman ; 
GRACE PECKHAM, M.D., 25 Madison Avenue, New York, Secretary. 


Ill. Finance.—W. L. TRENHOLM, Washington, D. C., Chairman; JOHN P. 
TOWNSEND, 59 Broad St., New York, Secretary. 


IV. Social Economy.—F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Chairman; Prof. E. J. JAMES, 
Philadelphia, Secretary. 


V. Jurisprudence.—Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Chairman; Prof. 
WILLIAM K. 'TOWNSEND, New Haven, Secretary. 


Executive Committee. 


CARROLL D. WriGcat, President; F. B. SANBORN, General Secretary; ANSON 
PHELPS StToKes, Treasurer; Miss MARIAN TALBOT, Education Secretary; Dr. 
GRACE PECKHAM, Health Secretary; Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, Jurisprudence 
Chairman; W. L. TRENHOLM, Finance Chuirman; Prof. E. J. JAMES, Social 
Economy Secretary. 

















DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES—1887-8. 





Education Department.—T. W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. W. 
T; Harris, Concord, Mass.; Justin Winsor, Cambridge, Mass.; E. R. L. 
Gould, Washington, D. C.; Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, Boston, Mass.; Pres. F. 
A. P. Barnard, New York; Louis F. Soldan, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Alice E. 
Freeman, Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. W. H. Payne, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
Miss Marian Talbot, Boston, Mass. 


Health Department.—H. Holbrook Curtis, M. D., New York; C. lL. 
Dana, M. D., 50 West 46th St., New York; E. M.-Hunt, M. D., Metuchin, 
N. J.; Walter Channing, M.D., Boston; D. F. Lincoln, M. D., Boston; 
W. G. Wylie, M. D., New York; Prof. W. H. Brewer, New Haven, Conn. ; 
George E. Waring, Jr., Newport, R. I.; J. S. Billings, M. D., Washington, 
D. C.; Henry B. Baker, M. D., Lansing, Mich.; E. C. Seguin, M. D., New 

- York; Mary Putnam Jacobi, M. D., New York; Lucy M. Hall, M. D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grace Peckham, M. D., New York. 


Finance Department.—William L., Trenholm, Washington, D. C.,; Carroll 
D. Wright, Boston, Mass.; Hamilton A. Hill, Boston; George S. Coe, New 
York; Francis A. Walker, Boston; Edward Atkinson, Boston; William F. 
Ford, New York; Prof. H. W. Farnam, New Haven, Ct.; Prof. Henry C. 
Adams, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Gamaliel Bradford, Boston, Mass. ; Louis Zimmer, 
20 Gallatin Pl., Brooklyn; Rev. H. L. Wayland, Philadelphia; Prof. E. J. 
James, W. Philadelphia; Joseph D. Weeks, Pittsburg, Pa.: Robert T. Hill, 
Washington, D. C.; Joseph Wright, Cincinnati; Rev. Oscar McCulloch, In- 
dianapolis; Prof. J W. Jenks, Galesburg, Ill.; C. C. Jones, Augusta, Ga. 
Jno. P. Townsend, New York. 


Social Economy Department.—F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass.; Robert 
Treat Paine, Jr., Boston; Rev. Washington Gladden, Columbus, O.; Charles 
L. Brace, New York; Rev. John L. Milligan, Allegheny, Pa.; Mrs. 
Clara T. Leonard, Springfield, Mass.; Miss Mary M. Cohen, Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. Henry Whitman, Boston; William B. Weeden, Providence, 
R I.; William D. Howells, New York; Miss Grace E. Dodge, New York; 
Miss Anna L. Dawes, Pittsfield, Mass.; Dr. Andrew D. White, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Prof. E. J. James, Philadelphia. 


Jurisprudence Department. — Prof. Francis Wayland, New Haven, Ct. ; 
Hon. C. C. Bonney, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Peabody, New York; Prof. 
Henry Hitchcock, St. Louis, Mo.; Rufus King, Cincinnati; Prof. Carleton 
Hunt, New Orleans; Prof. T. W. Dwight, New York; F. L. Wayland, 
Philadelphia; B. H. Bristow, New York; Emerson Etheridge, Dresden, 
Tenn.; Theodore Bacon, Rochester, N. Y.; Theodore S. Woolsey, Prof. 
William K. Townsend, New Haven, Ct. 

















MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 





[ All Officers are ex-officio members of the Association ; but per- 
sons serving on Department Committees may or may not be mem- 
bers of the Association. In this present list the annual members 
are given alphabetically, without reference to States; then the life 
members follow, classified by States, and finally the honorary and 
corresponding members. The. only distinction between honorary 
and corresponding members is that the former reside in the United 
States, the latter in foreign countries. It is a rule of the Associa- 
tion to drop from the list of annual members those who have not 
paid their assessment for two years; but members so dropped can 
be restored to the list by paying their arrears. If former members 
do not find their names on the list as it now stands, it will gener- 
ally be for the reason just mentioned. 

No List of Members of the Association, as printed, can ever be 
quite complete, so many changes occur by death and withdrawal, 
the accession of new members, etc. The following list is as com- 
plete as the Secretary could make it, up to April 1, 1888, but, no 
doubt, the addresses of several members are wrong, and there are 
instances of names misprinted, etc., of which the Secretary will 
thank any person to notify him when the fact is observed. } 


ANNUAL MEMBERS. 








Adams, Mrs. Florence J., 286 Huron 
St., Chicago. 

Adams, W. Irving, New York City, 
423 Broome Street. 

Amory, T. C., Boston, 19 Common- 
wealth Avenue. 

Amory, Wm., Boston, 41 Beacon St. 

Anderson, Rev. J., Waterbury, Ct. 

Anderson, Dr. M. B., Rochester, N.Y. 

Andrews, Israel W., Marietta, Ohio. 

Atkinson, Edw’d, Boston, 31 Milk St. 

Avery, Edward H., Auburn, N. Y. 

Baker, Henry B., Lansing, Mich., 
State Board of Health. 

Baldwin, Prof. S. E., New Haven, Ct. 





Barnum, Hon. Wm. H., Lime Rock, 
Conn. 

Battell, Hon. Robbins, 74 Wall St., 
New York. 

Beckwith, Miss, 68 Brown St., Pro- 
vidence, R. I. 

Billings, Frederick,-170 Broadway, 
New York. 

Bird, F. W., East Walpole, Mass. 

Bissinger, Philip, New York City, 22 
St. John St. 

Blake, Stanton, Boston. 

Blatchford, E. W., Chicago, Ill , 375 
La Salle Avenue. 

Bonney, Dr. Franklin, Hadley, Mass. 











ANNUAL MEMBERS. 


Bowker, R. R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brace, Charles L , New York City, 
24 St. Mark’s Pl. 

Bradford, Rev. A. H., Montclair, N.J. 

Braman, J. C. Boston, Mass., 50 
State Street. 

Brewster, Lyman D., Danbury, Conn. 

Breed, W. J., Cincinnati. 

Brockway, Z. R., Elmira, N. Y. 

Brooks, Rev. J. G., Brockton, Mass. 

Brooks, Rey. Phillips, Boston, 233 
Clarendon Street. 

Bruen, Rev. J. D. Hart, Belvidere, 
N.J 


Brihl, Dr. Gustav, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
32 Hopkins St. 

Bull, Dr. Charles Stedman, 51 West 
36th St., New York City. 

Bullard, W. S., Boston, 5 Mt. Ver- 
non Street. 

Butler, Dr. John S., Hartford, Conn. 

Chamberlain, D. H.,42 Wall St., N.Y. 

Chase, George B., Boston, Mass., 
234 Beacon Street. 

Church, Charles R., 63 1st St., Troy, 
a. 


Church, Frederic E., Hudson, N. Y. 

Clark, J. S., Boston, Mass., 7 Park 
Street. 

Cohen, Miss Mary M., 242 S. 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Collamore, Miss H., 
Beacon Street. 

Collier, M. Dwight, 146 Broadway, 
New York. 

Coolidge, T. Jefferson, Boston,Mass. 
60 State Street. 

Corning, Erastus, Albany, N. Y., 87 
State Street. 

Coxe, Eckley B., Drifton, Luzerne 
Co., Pa. 

Curtis, Geo. W., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Curtis, H. Holbrook, M. D., 29 West 
30th St., New York. 

Curtis, Mrs. Josephine A., 29 West 
830th St., New York. 


Boston. 115 


Dall, Mrs. Caroline H., Washington. 
D.C . 


Davies, Julien T., New York City, 
32 Nassau St. 

Davis, A. McF., Cambridge, Mass. 

Davis, Wm. H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
124 East Fourth Street. 

Dawes, Miss Anna L., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Dimock, H. F, New York City, 
Pier 11, N. R. 

Dike, Rev. S. W., Auburndale, Mass 





xiii 


Doughty, W. H., Troy, N. Y. 
Draper, Dr. Joseph, Brattleboro, 
Vt. (Vermont Lunatic Asylum). 
Dreer, Ferdinand J., 1520 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Earle, Mrs. Ann B., Worcester, 
Mass., 40 Summer Street. 

Earle, Dr. Pliny, Northampton, Mass. 

Eaton, Dorman B., New York City, 
2 East 29th Street. 

Eaton, Hon. John, Marietta, O. 

Edmands, A. Lawrence, Boston; 
Mass, P. O. Box 1425. 

Eliot, C. W., L.L.D., Cambridge, 
Mass., 17 Quincy Street. 

Eliot, Rev. T. L., Portland. Oregon. 

Elliot, E. B., Treasury Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Farnam, H. W., New Haven, Conn. 


‘Forbes, R. B., Milton, Mass. 


Foote, Miss Mary B., Cambridge, 
Mass., 352 Howard Street. 

Foster, T. A., M.D., Portland, Me. 

French, Francis O., New York City, 
33 West 37th Street. 

Frothingham, Rev. Fred’k, Milton, - 
Mass. 

Frothingham, Rev. O. B., Boston, 
118 Martboro St. 

Gallaudet, E. M., LL.D., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Gano, John A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gates, Merrill E. L, L-D., Pres. Rut 
ger’s Coll., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Gilman, D. C., LL.D., Pres. Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Ginn, Edwin, 13 Tremont Place, 
Boston. , 

Gladden, Rev. Washington, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Goddard, Miss Matilda, Boston, 251 
Newbury Street. 

Graham, Miss Niel F., Falls Church, 
Fairfax Co., Va. 

Green, Jacob L., Hartford, Conn. 

Greenough, W. W., Boston, 24 West 
Street. ; 

Gregory, J. M., Temple Court, New 
York. 

Grew, Henry S., Boston, 89 Beacon 
Street. 

Groesbeck, W. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hale, Geo. S., Boston, 10 Tremont 
Street. 


‘Harding, George F., Chicago, Ill. 


Harkness, Prof. A., Providence, R.I. 

Harris, Wm. T., Concord, Mass. 

Higginson, T. W., Cambridge, Mass., 
25 Buckingham Street. 














xiv 


Higginson, Waldo, Boston. 

Hitchcock, Henry, St. Louis, Mo., 404 
Market St. 

Hitz, John, Washington, D.C. 

Hoadly, George, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Holland, Rev. R. A., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hollister, G. B., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Holt, Henry, New York City, 14 East 
54th Street. 

Horsford, Prof. E. N., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Hotchkiss, Justus S., New Haven, Ct. 

Howland, Richard G., Hope, R. I. 

Hutchings, John, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Hyde, Rev. C. M., D.D., Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands. 

Jacobi, Dr. A., New York City, 110 
West 34th Street. 

Jaques, David R., 38 Park Row, 
New York City. 

James, Mrs. John W., Boston, 37 
Newbury Street. 

James, Prof. E. J., University of 
Penn., West Philadelphia. 

-Kellogg, Chas. D., 21 University PL., 
New York. 

Kellogg, Dr. John H., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Kimball, B. A., Concord, N. H. 

King, Rufus, Cincinnati, O. 

Kingsbury, F. J., Waterbury, Conn. 

Kraus, Prof. John, New York City, 
275 5th Ave. 

Lee, Henry, Boston, 40 State Street. 

Leete, Dr. James M., St Louis, Mo., 
2912 Washington Avenue. 

Leggett, Miss A. F., 
Spring, N. Y. 

Leonard, Mrs. 
Mass. 

Little, Moses, 63 Merrimack Street, 
Lowell, Mass. 

D. F. Lincoln, M. D., Boston. 

Livermore, Rev. A.A., Meadville,Pa. 

Lyman, Arthur T., Boston. 
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PAPERS OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 





I. RELATION OF THE PHYSICIAN TO THE COMMUNITY, AND 
OF THE COMMUNITY TO THE PHYSICIAN. 


AN ADDRESS BY GRACE PECKHAM, M.D., OF NEW YORK CITY. 


(Read September 7, 1888.) 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes writes: ‘‘ Medicine, professedly 
founded on observation, is as sensitive to outside influences, polit- 
ical, religious, philosophical, imaginative, as is the barometer to 
the changes of atmospheric density. Theoretically it ought to go 
on its own straightforward path without regard to changes of gov- 
ernment or fluctuations of public opinion.” Dr. Holmes also 
shows that when an age is great in literature and art it produces 
great and learned physicians. In the time of Pericles, of Socrates, 
of Phidias,— Hippocrates, the father of medicine, appeared. At 
the time when Luther overturned the religious world, Vesalius 
broke through the old traditions in the search for truths. Harvey, 
the great discoverer of the circulation of the blood, had Bacon as 
a teacher and a patient. While Napoleon was fighting his bat- 
tles, Bichat revolutionized the science of life. The same spirit of 
inquiry and investigation which animates the students of politics, 
literature and art at once prevails in science and medicine. 

The physician of today is the product of centuries of varying 
circumstances. Like wind and weather, heat and cold, ebb and 
flow, acting upon the face of nature, so the community has acted 
upon him and made him what he is. 

Surgery, the elder brother of medicine, was recognized in the 
early ages when contending nations waged wars against contend-, 
ing nations, and humanity was often wounded in the strife. A 
wound, external and palpable to the eyes, called out practical 
methods of dealing with it; but the sickness which came from 
within and wasted the vitai forces was mysterious and hidden, 
and only to be relieved by an appeal to the supernatural; hence 
the priests of the people were the healers, and their methods of 
cure were rites and ceremonies. It was thus the ancient Hebrews 
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and Egyptians received medical care. Cleanliness and the pre- 
vention of contagion were the doctrines inculcated by the priests. 
The Greeks called in the philosophers as well as the priests to be 
their medical attendants. sculapius was the saving divinity. 
His temples were erected everywhere. His descendants, the 
Asclepiades, practiced the healing art and transmitted its secrets, 
compelling those who received them to swear by Apollo, Aiscu- 
lapius, Hygeia, Panacea, and all the other gods and goddesses of 
the healing art, not to profane its secrets and to reveal them 
only to the children of their masters or to those who bound them- 
selves by the same oath. 

The Grecian community esteemed their physicians. The suc- 
cessful practitioner of those days was voted a golden crown, was 
initiated with all splendor into the Eleusinian mysteries, and was 
kept at. the public expense. Their lustre and renown illumined 
their slaves, of whom they kept a number, and these were in de- 
mand among the lower orders. 

The early Romans believed in the ‘‘ faith cure” most emphati- 
cally, and thought that diseases were only overcome by the direct 
intervention of the gods. Their first physicians were augurs and 
aruspices, and their remedies in all cases consisted, for the most 
part, in religious rites and magical chants. If a plague fell upon 
them, they instituted dramatic sports; if overcome with a pesti- 
lence, they erected a temple to Apollo Medicus. We are told 
that once on such an occasion they solemnly escorted a serpent, 
who represented to them Asculapius, from Epidaurus to an island 
in the Tiber. They deified diseases and offered divine honors to 
them. But when their ailments increased in number and viru- 
lence they employed Greek slaves.. Medicine was almost entirely 
in the hands of foreigners. Cato, who had himself written a book 
on domestic medicine, said: ‘* If the Greeks impart to us their 
learning, we are ruined, especially if they bring hither their physi- 
cians ; they have sworn together to destroy all the barbarians with 
their medicines.” In the time of the Emperors, some physician 
having been especially successful with these royal personages, 
obtained for himself and those who were to come after him, es- 
pecial privileges and honors including the rights of citizenship. 
Books then were written by physicians, and schools of different 
pathies had their adherents. In fact, affairs began to assume a 
modern aspect. 
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It was in the Middle Ages that the title ‘‘ physician,” meaning 
natural philosopher, was first used. At this time the priest was 
the physician and the barber was the surgeon; a third class came 
in for recognition in medicine, namely, the apothecaries. 

This sketchy outline of medical history is intended further to 
illustrate how the community has moulded and formed the physi- 
cian ; at times exalting and deifying him, then making him a high 
priest, next degrading him to a slave and a barber, or calling him 
a philosopher. Does not this also typify the beliefs held today, 
by different members of the great social fabric, in regard to the — 
healing of their maladies? Turning aside from regularly edu- 
cated physicians, some think religion will cure, some think the 
mind will, some think quacks and charlatans will. The great 
mass of the. public loves quackery and always has. Ignorant of 
the laws which govern physiology, ignorant of anatomy, setting 
at defiance all hygiene,— when sick it turns to all sorts of strange 
gods. The mysterious and the miraculous appeal to the commu-_ 
nity; even many of the most educated and cultured display a 
marvellous credulity with reference to subjects connected with 
medicine. In olden time the people flocked to touch the king to 
cure them of their scrofula; in the Middle Ages they anointed 
the weapon which inflicted the wound with ointment, to cure the 
wound itself. Centuries ago they doctored themselves with the 
powder of burnt toad, which they would do today if its merits and 
magical effects were sufficiently blazoned forth upon the housetops 
and in long letters upon rocks and fences. It is estimated that 
thousands of children die annually because dosed with quack med- 
icines, and the ailments and afflictions which have followed the 
inordinate use of advertised nostrums are among the unwritten 
chapters of the world’s history. 

Not only do people use these things themselves, but they 
recommend them to and prescribe them for others, with a fearless- 
ness which is born of ignorance. They recommend the most 
potent drugs and pass about physician’s prescriptions, which are 
oftentimes very ill suited, to say the least, to the persons for 
whom they were not infended. This all happens from the laudable 
desire of the community to relieve suffering. It is a spontaneous 
expression of good will and fellow feeling, and perhaps an out- 
come of an hereditary instinct, since in the early ages, when 
doctors were unknown, it was the custom to carry the sick 
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upon their beds to the highways leading to the great cities, and 
there expose them to passers by, who would look upon them, and 
if they recognized a disease which they or their friends had had, 
they would tell what had been helpful. It is indeed a cold 
blooded person who can sit calmly by and hear of aches and pains 
and not suggest something for relief. ‘‘ Take this, it helped me 
when I was feeling just as you do, and I am sure it will help 
you,” is the usual formula employed. There is scarcely a physi- 
cian who has not seen the evil results of this meddlesome medicine. 
The community has its body, its soul, and its estate to look 
after. Its soul it commits to the clergyman, its estate to the 
lawyer, its body to the physician. Clergymen complain some- 
times of our indifference to the soul; the physician knows we 
neglect the body; but the world very seldom neglects its posses- 
sions, and, in its selection of a lawyer, uses its uttermost 
endeavor to find one who will show wisdom and acumen. Yet the 
real, tangible thing which represents existence in this world is, 
after all, the body. It is the corporeal entity of muscle and bone, 
skin and nerve, which, at least for this life, so long as I am J and 
you are you, represents the individual. Without the preservation 
of its health and integrity, what were the wealth of the Indies? 
When it is enfeebled, how little enjoyment of mind or soul ! 

Unfortunately, in the selection of a physician the community are 
at a disadvantage ; since to judge accurately of the merits of the 
physician would require a special education. Equally ,is the 
physician at a disadvantage ; since his reputation is in the hands 
of the community, and his reputation is his stock in trade. It is 
all that he has; the instruments in his surgical case will get rusty, 
his medicines will become stale and evaporate, he will be seedy 
and out at the elbows if the community fail to appreciate him, or 
with a breath blow away his reputation. It often happens that a 
physician’s reputation is at the mercy of his fellow practitioners. 
Professional jealousies, though perhaps less fierce in the medical 
profession than in others, do still prevail; since all doctors are 
not saints. No words are necessary, when a patient coming from 
another physician, tells what were the opipion and treatment of 
his case. An upward turning of the eyes, a spreading out of the 
palms of the hands, a shrug of the shoulders,—and the patient 
feels that the worst thing possible has been done for him, and that 
his former medical attendant if not a fool, is then what is worse, 
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a knave for giving such treatment. How easily a reputation is 
destroyed ! 

A certain portion of the community feels its power in this direc- 
tion; it vaunts itself of its judgment, and says:—‘‘ You must 
employ my doctor.” Over two hundred years before Christ, one 
Archagathus, a free born Greek came to Rome. He allowed the 
sick people to partake of their favorite dishes and drink wines. 
His popularity was immense, and the Senate conferred upon him 
the gift of citizenship and an apothecary’s shop; but then he took 
to giving bitter medicines, and his treatment was severe, and, if 
we can believe the ancient historian, he was on this account 
stoned to death. You see it is but another illustration that the 
community wish to be doctored according to their own notions. 
The physician too, often meets Madame Dill, the subject of this 
witty epigram : 

‘* Madame Dill 
Is very ill, 
And nothing will improve her, 
Until she sees 


The Tuileries, 
And waddles through the Louvre.” 


Madame Dill does not hesitate, in her turn, to pull in pieces 
the reputation of the doctors whom she has whimsically set aside, 
or other people’s doctors. How she lifts her hands, as she says: 
** Poor old Mrs. So-and-so! She did not live out half her days! I 
do not care what others think,—I know Dr. B. killed her.” 
Madame Dill knew neither the name nor the nature of her friend’s 
malady. With equal readiness does she extol Dr. A., because 
successful in the simplest exhibition of professional skill that 
could be given. 

I am far from intending to convey the impression that the com- 
munity never metes out justice to a physician ; but I do wish, most 
emphatically, to call attention to how easily a reputation is 
destroyed, how unjustly, how recklessly it is done. 

In the days of the Puritans, the offices of physician and clergy- 
man were often united in one individual, and both offices were held 
for a life time. _We are fast getting out of the good, old-fashioned 
way of having a family physician who knows each individual of the 
family, and his peculiarities. He knows the diseases which have 
occurred, and the effects they have left upon the system; he 
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knows that this man exaggerates the slightest ill, while another 
‘never complains, even if pain is very great and his trouble is 
serious. ‘True, there are times when a family physician becomes 
a fossil, when through this very familiarity, he gets to following a 
routine treatment, and serious disease invades the household and 
insidiously grasps at the very vitals of its dearest member. Such 
instances go far to destroy the belief that there can be an ideal 
family physician. The rise of the specialists in medicine has | 
tended to break up the influence of the family physician and has 
lessened his authority. It is greatly to the mutual benefit of the 
community and of the medical profession that there should be 
specialists. The field of medicine is constantly broadening. 
There is need of continual practice in certain lines to obtain 
requisite knowledge,— a knowledge that can only come from the 
seeing and examining a large number of patients. A good 
specialist must have. been first a good general practitioner, since 
one branch of medicine overlaps and depends upon another, so that 
the various departments are like interlacing circles. Those who 
are really specialists stand towards the other members of the pro- 
fession and the community, not as specialists, but as experts. 

There are in the community medical tramps. Every physician 
knows them. They are both credulous and unbelieving. This 
statement may seem paradoxical; but nevertheless, these are the 
crowning characteristics of such people. They are credulous in 
regard to what is told them of the marvellous cures their friends 
or their neighbors’ doctors have wrought ; and are unbelieving in 
regard to what their present physician has told them of their own 
troubles ; and they doubt the efficacy of his prescriptions. They 
half follow directions, they are irregular in their attendance upon 
their physician ; and, after a few trials after this manner, they float 
off to some one else. Often they think themselves the prey to 
some startling malady, even sometimes priding themselves upon it. 
It is from*this class that the faith-and-mind-healers obtain their 
brilliant results. One patient told me, with considerable pride, 
that she had had twenty-seven doctors, and not one of them had 
understood her case. 

In surgery, the two and two which will make four can be seen ; 
but very many medical cases are algebraic problems in which aré 
the unknown quantities, x, y,z; and the physician must study 
with care and patience to work out the proper solution of health. 
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Much time and money are lost, much pain and suffering are 
endured by the community, because of lack of faith in the phy- 
sician, because of lack of perseverance, because of lack of compre- 
hension that a diseased condition which has been in existence for 
years, cannot be removed in a few weeks. 

Intelligent obedience, coupled with confidence, are the great 
requisites to obtain from physicians the good which it is in 
their power to do. It was an ancient law in one of the countries 
of the Orient that if the physician forbade his patient, while under 
his care, to take wine, and he did so, even ifthe patient recovered, he 
was to be put todeath. Laws were not always so advantageous 
to the physician as this, for there was a code in the Middle Ages 
which read as follows: ‘‘ The physician shall not demand any- 
thing, if his patient die. And if a gentleman die after the effects 
of an operation, the physician shall be delivered up to the rela- 
tions of the deceased, who may treat him as to them seemeth 
meet: but if it be a serf whom he has wounded or caused the 
death of, he shall be made to restore another to the lord.” Too 
often patients hold a physician responsible for lack of success, 
when it is due to their own carelessness and failure to comply with 
the directions given. 

The question then arises: How can we feel implicit confidence 
in physicians when we know that they have one set of doctrines in 
regard to disease during one decade which they entirely set aside 
the next; when, for one half-century, they bleed and deplete, and 
the next half-century, stuff their patients; when one drug is all- 
powerful with one generation and is set aside by the next as pos- 
sessing no virtue? How can we believe that, in our day and 
generation, physicians have come to know all things? The phy- 
sician is not infallible, nor does he claim to be, but he should 
claim to have studied and perfected himself, as far as he is able, 
in all that is known of surgery and medicine at the present day. 
The community, in whose hands the matter rests, should insist 
that the physician should have studied in colleges in which the 
highest standard is maintained. Too often is a preference shown 
for those who get their diplomas in a factory for the same. Public 
opinion, in this country, does not exact a longer course than two, 
or at most, three years for its physicians, while in Europe, five to 
seven years are requisite for graduation. Our government, instead 
of assisting physicians in their studies, makes their expensive 
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instruments, which must be imported, one-third or one-half as 
expensive again because of the duty levied upon them. The 
question of government aid to the physician is a deep and impor- 
tant one. If the government were to extend patronage to any of 
the arts and sciences, it would seem that it should do so to that 
branch of science which has the most to do with the health and 
welfare of its citizens. Fortunately, private individuals, of enor- 
mous wealth, have sufficient benevolence to do something toward 
increasing the facilities for improving physicians. 

Many physicians are patient and painstaking investigators of 
disease. They are overwhelmed sometimes with the importance 
of making accurate and close observation. The medical profession 
of today are aware of the loss that has resulted from the failure of 
past generations to hand down to posterity the valuable results of 
experience, which would have helped to make medicine a more 
exact science. Modern medicine, with its enlightened knowledge 
and its hospitals, has already attained such results in saving and 
prolonging life that social scientists are puzzling their brains what 
to do with that class of individuals which the ancient Greeks dis- 
posed of either by slaying them out of hand, or by killing them 
with neglect. The questicn of government aid in medical scientific 
inquiry ; the social problems raised by the prolongation of life in 
individuals who are crippled or injured ; the advancement made in 
various departments of medicine because of modern investigation, 
are one and all topics which would require an elaborate essay to 
discuss. 

What the medical code styles the ‘‘ pecuniary acknowledge- 
ments ” of the physician should, perhaps, be touched upon. The 
community is rather inclined to. under-pay him. Certain it is that 
the doctor’s fees are much smaller in proportion than the lawyer’s. 
The calling of a physician is a most arduous one. His burden of 
anxieties and cares shortens his life, so that it is not 80 long as 
that of the lawyer or of the clergyman. It is seldom that a phy- 
sician is a good business man, and too often he is called away to 
his last account, leaving on his ledgers columns of figures, repre- 
senting bills which will never be paid. The community in general 
should pay their physicians more readily, more cheerfully, and 
more in accordance with the importance of the service. A thou- 
sand dollars retainer for a lawyer of reputation is not regarded as 
excessive where a large amount of property is involved, but we 
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have heard the same amount quoted as a monstrous charge for an 
operation, the successful perfermance of which saved the life of 
the individual. ‘* Doctors earn their money easily,” said a woman 
the other day, as she paid $500 for an operation in which the 
slightest deviation of the scalpel (as in the majority of operations) 
would have meant death to the patient. . She considered neither 
the responsibility the surgeon assumed, nor the time and industry 
required to perfect himself for the operation, nor the years of 
experience and waiting for the reputation essentia] for the trust. 
Madame Dill pays for ber diamonds and for her dresses ; she would 
neither go without the jewels, nor have fewer and less elaborate 
costumes ; but she would cheapen her doctor's bills, and grumble 
at their amount. A friend of mine recently remarked that there 
is no more heroic figure in modern life than that of the country 
physician, who cheerfully gets up in the dead of night and rides 
ten miles to attend some poor woman, who, he knows, can never 
repay him. Numerous are the calls upon the benevolence of a 
physician. An important case carries with it so much scientific 
interest that the money consideration sinks into insignificance in 
comparison. 

Sickness never enters into the calculation of the light-hearted 
children of men, and to pay money for it when it comes, in addi- 
tion to all the other discomforts that it brings, is like piling Pelion 
upon Ossa. 

We will dwell but a moment upon the social relation of the phy- 
sician to the community. It is generally of the most pleasant 
nature. Du Maurier has characterized one aspect somewhat 
peculiar to it, when he represents the pompous London physician 
taking out to dinner a stout old Dowager, who looks up at him 
with a winning smile, and says: ‘* Doctor, I am so glad that I am 

going out to dinner with you, since you can tell me what to eat, 
what to drink, and what to avoid.” The medical man is more 
often called upon in society to express a professional opinion than 
either of his other professional friends. The clergyman in these 
days is by no means expected to preach or pray in the drawing- 
room. It would be a bold person who would ask a lawyer a legal 
question while exchanging the small talk of society. 

A prominent New York banker relates that, in a matter of 
litigation, he recently called upon the services of a distinguished 
Wall Street attorney, whose career in public life has given him 
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great prominence. The affair terminated in a settlement outside 
of the Court, pending which some dinners were given, where the 
principals and their attorneys came together. When the banker 
asked for his bill from the attorney, the figures were $15,000. It 
struck the man of money that this was a trifle high, and he asked 
for an itemized account. It read as follows: 


To retainer ‘ ‘ : ‘ P ‘. ‘ -$5,000 
To attendance on five dinners at Delmonico’s, $2,000 each $10,000 





Total $15,000 


It is seldom that a doctor in social life escapes a challenge for 
an opinion on some health topic, personal or impersonal,— often- 
times his interlocutor having the misguided notion that in this way 
a physician can be most agreeably entertained. 5 

There may be those who have listened to this paper who will 
think tzat the relations of the community to the physician have 
‘been dwelt upon rather to the neglect of converse. This, you see, 
has arisen from the necessity of the case — the physician cannot 
in any sense afford to neglect the community. He must strive, 
like Madame Blaize, ‘* with manners wondrous winning,” to please 
the community, since he rises or falls according to its opinion of 
him. Then again, he is bound by the solemn oath of great 
Hippocrates himself, to do all that is honorable and noble. More- 
over, if he is a good and regular physician, he is sworn to a code 
which will not permit him to blow his own trumpet and advertise 
his proficiencies ; which will not permit him to let the outside 
world know if he is at sword’s points with any of his colleagues ; 
which’ will not permit him to quarrel over patients with other 
practitioners, nay, rather to let the patient perish before he would 
do this vile thing ; which will not permit him to have any secrets 
about his methods of practice. And if he invent an instrument, 
he must not patent it, since it is for the benefit of humanity — and 
the instrument makers, who can pocket all the profits. 

In closing, I can do no better than to quote what the American 
Medical Association says, as regards the ‘‘ Obligation of the 
Public to Physicians”: ‘*The benefits accruing to the public, 
directly or indirectly, from the active and unwearied beneficence 
of the profession, are so numerous and important that physicians 
are justly entitled to the utmost consideration and respect from 
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the community. The public ought, likewise, to entertain a just 
appreciation of medical qualifications, to make a proper discrimi- 
nation between science and the assumptions of ignorance and 
empiricism ; to afford every encouragement and facility for the 
acquisition of medical education.” 

The physician is no physician, in the highest and truest sense, 
who does not feel that his obligations to the public demand the 
highest ‘and best endeavor within the power of the individual to 
give. 
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II. THE FUNCTION OF THE LUNGS. 
READ BY D. EMERY HOLMAN, M. D., OF NEW YORK. 


(September 7, 1887.) 


Prolongation of life is the greatest effort made by all humanity. 
Preservation of life is one of the strongest principles of instinct. 
There is scarcely any sacrifice people will not make to gain this 
object. Yet how startling is the fact —the prevalence of death 
among the youth of this country who are under thirty years of 
age! This vast population of such limited career and little use- 
fulness go out of existence at the very time when life should be 
the brightest and fullest of great deeds. By looking into the 
causes of this great calamity, it is found that the greater propor- 
tion of the community is carried away by some variety of lung 
complications. If this is the source of the evil, then here the 
remedy must be applied. The spot most liable to attack must be 
guarded. It is well understood how rapidly a stream of water 
will destroy a fortification if onve the work gives way. The lung 
tissue. must be trained and toughened to resist opposing elements, 
as the muscles of the athlete are prepared for conflict. My 
subject will be treated entirely from a popular standpoint, the use 
of technical terms and scientific definitions being carefully 
avoided. 

The problem of life is exceedingly interesting and the solution 
often difficult. The length of life of the humanrace should equal or 
exceed one hundred, years according to the law of development of 
_ being in thé created kingdom, that ‘‘ the duration of life is five 
times that of the number of years coming to maturity.” There is an 
endless variety of life in the world. Beginning with plants, we have 
the mould, which lasts but an hour, and the cedar, which lasts 
for a thousand years. In the insect world the ephemeron lasts 
only a day, and at twenty hours of age becomes an experienced 
veteran and looks upon its numerous descendants much as the 
parents of Eden would today regard the vast multitude of beings 
throughout the universe. These are insects of a higher order, whose 
existence through various stages of larva, chrysalis and butterfly 
requires a period of years. Among mammalians the same marked 
contrast prevails between the little animals of a few months and 
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Man, who should live for acentury. Length of life should be in 
proportion to the time required for development. 

The term of maturity of the little underground animals is a few 
months. Their period of existence is but a few years long. The 
horse reaches his full growth in three or four years and he lives 
fifteen to twenty years. The camel grows to the twentieth year, 
and his life is coéqual with the century plant of the desert. The 
time of maturity of the human family is twenty or twenty-five 
years. Thus our lives should extend to one hundred years or 
more. The experience of the past proves that this law is correct. 
The world of people generally regard as fabulous the great ages 
of the patriarchs. If we remember that the year, until the time of 
Abraham, consisted of only three months, the length of their lives 
does not so far surpass that of many modern instances. It was 
not until a much later period of the world’s history that the year 
was made up of twelve calendar months. In remote parts of Asia 
the division of a year into three months is occasionally found 
today. 

An instance of longevity in the more remote Middle Ages was 
Luceja, the Roman actress, who appeared on the stage for a 
whole century. Making her first appearance at twelve, she lived 
to the age of one bundred and twelve years. Helen Gray, of 
London, England, was favored by the actual growth of a new set 
of teeth at the advanced age of one hundred and five years. 
Henry Jenkins, of Yorkshire, England, is one of the most remark- 
able cases of long life. One hundred and forty years before his 
death he was a witness in the court and in all probability was a 
person of some years at that time, or he would not have figured 
in that capacity. He was a fisherman and lived one hundred and 
sixty-nine years. Others of great age were: the Countess of 
Desmond, 150 years; Thomas Parr, Shropshire, Eng., 152 years ; 
Cybrinski, a Poland priest, 167 years; a United States pensioner, 
117 years; Margaret Patten, Scotland, 141 years; Henry Evans, 
a Welshman, 129 years; Jane Schrimshaw, London, 127 years; 
Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman, 104 years; Marion Delorme, 
France, 134 years; Letitia Cox, Bybrook, Jamaica, 160 years; 
Peter Torten-Kafrock, Hungary, 185 years; Varnavas Pangolos, 
the Greek patriot, 111 years. 

The reader will doubtless say that these extreme cases are 
doubtful. As additional proof, one of my own kindred might be 
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added to the list, whose life has already completed the 105th 
year, and who is still able to dictate correspondence to relatives 
at a distance. 

From these—life histories we must be convinced that something 
is wrong with a great part of the race. The celebrated case of 
the Countess of Desmond is of so much interest that it might be 
well to mention it. ‘‘She was of the family of Fitzgerald of 
Drumana in the county of Waterford. When Edward IV was king, 
the countess married the fourteenth Earl of Desmond, visited 
England during the same reign, was presented at court, and 
danced with the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. 
Sir Walter Raleigh says that in his time she was no less remark- 
able for her sprightliness than for her age. The house of Des- 
mond was ruined by an attainder after the countess had lived 
over a century, and in her one hundred and fortieth year she 
travelled from Bristol to London to solicit relief from the court. 
She lived some years after this and twice cut a full set of teeth. 
She was nearly 150 when she died, as well preserved as many a 
woman at sixty.” 

In the reign of James I a morris dance was performed in Here- 
fordshire by twelve people whose united ages amounted to 1,209 
years. It would be difficult to say which was the greater wonder, 
that so many people in one small county should live so long, or 
that they should be in health or strength and spirits to travel and 
to dance. 

The great number of deaths at all ages and stages of existence 
caused from some affection of the lungs makes the topic one of 
grave importance as well as deep interest to the community. 
There are the old fashioned asthmas, the pleurisies, the emphyse- 
mas, the pneumonias and phthises or consumption, the most ter- 
rible of them all, and the greatest enemy to even the prime of life. 
The lungs seem to be the grand highway of disease, and it is 
natural that they should be such when we consider their extent, 
great exposure, constant use and their neglect and great abuse. 

The two large organs of the lungs, composed of one elastic, 
spongy tissue, occupy nearly the entire upper part of the chest 
cavity. They extend from the lower part of the neck to the lower 
border of the ribs. They commence with the trachea or wiadpipe. 
This divides at the lower part of the neck into two parts, one for 
the left and one for the right lung. These sub-divide until they 
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approach the last division, which is called the ultimate bronchial 
tube. This opens into a small space called the pu!monary lobule, 
which is composed of small partitions known as vesicles. These 
are surrounded by an exceedingly thin membrane covered with 
most minute blood vessels, over which passes the entire quantity 
of the blood of the body. The volume of air breathed at each 
inspiration within these spaces is breught into the closest prex- 
imity with the blood. Hence the great importance that every 
inch of these surfaces should be in perfect condition. The sum 
of all these little spaces where the air meets the blood is equal to 
the enormous area of 150 square yards. The external atmosphere 
may at each breath be bringing in all manner of deleterious 
material, seeking some weak spot to gain a foothold. This weak 
place cannot exist without danger to health. For the entire cur- 
rent of the blood comes here to obtain from the outside world the 
life-giving principle, or else the animal functions of life cannot exist. 
If we exclude the air from a burning coal it ceases to be bright. 
If the air is diminished from the lungs of a child it loses its bright 
color. If the air is entirely taken away from the growing plant 
the leaves droop and the blossoms fade. If it is suddenly denied 
the animal kingdom,-violent spasms and a speedy death ensue. 
This vast surface of 150 square yards of tissue covering the blood 
requires the supply of pure oxygen from the air 1,080 times every . 
hour. Obnoxious elements of every description are unceasingly, 
night and day, poured into this tissue organism, and they are 
rendered powerless only accordingly to the power of resistance. 
This great surface exposed to all enemies of health should be as 
well and thoroughly tended and every cell well washed with air as 
that the hands and face should be washed or the stomach should 
be free, or the muscles of the legs and arms receive proper exer- 
cise. When children play and race and romp they fill the lungs 
in every part, and the very exercise strengthens the lung tissues. 
And how rare are pulmonary troubles found at this age. 

Belief in hereditary influence is greatly exaggerated, and the 
effect is often demoralizing upon the individual who thinks him- 
self the victim of some disease which his ancestors possessed. 
Surroundings and training should entirely overcome such possi- 
bilities and the existence uf any such belief. Tender, pale green 
plants may exist in shady places with poor light and unfertile soil 
for years in succession. But bring them out of their harmfal 
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situation and they no longer keep their delicate form. They gain 
perfection of leaf and stalk and bud and flower. 

The races of many of the older parts of Europe retain the same 
lineaments of face and expression, and the same characteristics 
generation after generation. But bring them out of their surround- 
ings into a better country, with chances of development, and we 
have a changed being. The old type disappears and the new be- 
comes superior in stature, physique and intelligence. The old man 
from the oppressed parts of Ireland is a decrepit, forlorn, unintel- 
ligent being. His- descendants appear in the same phase under 
the same conditions. But let those descendants change surround- 
ings and conditions and seek new soil, better training for body 
and mind, and a splendid specimen of his race is the result; 
the elements of hereditary tendency are overcome by better 
opportunities. 

The belief of heirship in disease should not be allowed to 
oppress the minds of the race, even if such possibilities may exist 
under the same conditions and prevailing circumstances. If .a 
father has a form of dyspepsia of long standing and great severity, 
caused by a combination of unfavorable elements and events, it 
does not follow that the child should receive the same affliction 
when he comes into the world with a perfectly healthful digestive 
. apparatus and full of youthful vigor. If an ancestor has a valve 
of the heart ruptured or injured as the result of some fever, thus 
causing organic lesions, it seems next to the impossible that a 
descendant should inherit any such complication, or be any more 
prone to the trouble than the descendants of a confirmed dyspeptic. 

If two puny, inferior persons have a family of poor order aud 
similar physique, it seems to be the generally expected result. If 
two finely formed people, remarkably well balanced in mind and 
body, truly splendid specimens, have children of plain features, 
small stature, and but little mind, notwithstanding the fact that 
such is frequently the case, the observers are generally astonished, 
but do not lay such a condition to the influence of heredity. 
Hence it is better for the sake of happiness that such a belief 
should not control us, and its influence upon the: body cannot be 
overestimated. A child comes into the world and from its very 
start is made to believe that it must sooner or later — generally 
immediately — have either asthma or indigestion or heart disease 
or consumption, because some one who preceded it was likewise 
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afflicted. The courage to fight any of these conditions, which 
might be acquired from without, is entirely destroyed, and they 
are accepted as the inevitable. 

The discussion of the lungs must necessarily embrace that of 
the entire air passages, including the nose, throat and trachea, and 
bronchial tubes. It is possible that half the lung diseases may 
be traced indirectly to some defect in the upper air tract. These ° 
various portions or divisions must be considered. They must be 
complete, perfect, and perform their proper functions without 
hindrance. ‘The defects are easily remedied, and this should be one 
of the first duties of those in charge of children. The nose, the 
proper breathing canal, should be free and admit the full current 
of air. The nose has within its channels the required elements 
for clearing the air of dust and foreign particles and warming it 
for the lower cavity. Any occlusion of the nose compels the air 
to be taken by the mouth—a most pernicious habit, decidedly 
disagreeable to the individual, deleterious to the general health, 
which even causes narrowing of the chest and seriously affects 
lung capacity. Another result is the deforming of the features of 
the face and the imparting of a disagreeable expression to the 
countenance. The current of air passing over the teeth hastens 
their decay and by that means impairs the bodily condition. 
These little props of sound health are of vast importance. When 
one of them is allowed to be taken away the strong constitution 
is just so much weakened. 

The throat is the next channel for the inspired air, and its 
calibre and surroundings should be sufficient for its conveyance. 
A bad condition of the membrane, a pair of enlarged tonsils, or a 
state of inflammation will greatly affect the state of health. Most 
mothers’ tender regard for their offspring will prevent them from 
proper attention and removal of all the obstacles to the free and 
perfect passage of air to the lungs, and the little victims are a 
thousand times more thrust into disease of the lungs than found 
there by a state of hereditary propensity. It should rather be laid 
to the unwillingness and perversity of their guardians. 

The first step in childhood and youth is to give the lungs a fair 
chance to fill themselves to their full capacity at each respiration. 
Limit the supply of air and the result is diminished lung room. 
These obstacles must all be attended to and removed. They are 
all of simple origin. The formation of the necessary and proper 
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inlet to the air readily accomplished, the results are immediate and 
more than repay the little time and trouble required for this correc- 
tion. The wheel, well supplied with water, will turn on indefinitely ; 
but diminish the stream, and the whole machinery quickly feels 
the change and the wheel loses its power. Give the lungs an 
opportunity to secure, from the outside world, their needed supply 
of air and the next step will be to toughen them to resist the 
enemy. The methods are varied and of a most interesting char- 
acter. The means of training many parts of the body are those 
of tiresome years of labor. For instance— the training of the 
muscles of the athlete, or the dexterity of the muscles of the hand 
required by the musician, or the skilled feet of the rope walker. 
But the development of the upper contents of the chest wall is 
pleasant, easy, natural, most invigorating, and most beneficial to 
the system at large. When the day begins, the first breath of air 
should fill the lungs to their utmost extent. Every space and every 
cell should be extended. The breath should be long and deep and 
without hindrance of any kind. When fully extended, the 
remotest corners may be reached by blows upon the chest well 
given by the hand under pressure of the breath, which drives 
every portion from its collapsed condition. A regular system of 
prescribed exercises is adopted for carrying out this plan of devel- 
opment — breathing gymnastics. 

A most agreeable result is obtained by the art of singing, as 
taught by a competent master. It is a well-known fact, and one 
frequently commented upon, that singers become very robust in 
appearance, and of great endurance. The requirements of an opera 
singer are even greater than those of the blacksmith. Strength, 
nerve, power, and great endurance are absolute necessities. 

Good reasons why everybody should learn to sing are fonnd in 
the ‘‘ Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs,” published centuries ago, in 
1588 : 

I. It is a knowledge easily taught and quickly learned where 
there is a good master and an apt pupil. 

II. The exercise of singing is delightful to nature and good to 
preserve the health of man. 

III. It doth strengthen all parts of the breast and doth open the 
ipes. 
. iv. It is a singularly good remedy for stuttering and stam- 
mering in speech. 

V. It is the best means to procure a perfect pronunciation and 

to make a good orator. 
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VI. It is the ouly way to know where nature has bestowed a 
sweet voice, and in many that excellent gift is lost because they 
want art to express nature. 

VII. There is not any music of instrument whatsoever com- 
parable to that which is made of the voices of men, where the 
voices are good and the same well sorted and ordered. 

VIII. ‘The better the voice is, the meeter it is to honor and 
serve God therewith and the voice of man is chiefly to be employed 
to that end. 

‘*« Since singing is so good a thing, 
I wish all men would learn to sing.” 


It would be exceedingly difficult to find a singer in active 
practice possessing any radical lung difficulty. The principle of 
taking sufficient breath for sustained measures or long sentences 
puts every fibre of the elastic lung substance to its full test and 
leaves no weak spot for accumulating tubercules. Every particle 
of blood flowing through these elastic meshes must receive their 
full amount of life-giving oxygen, and the whole system receives 
unbounded benefit.. How often the remark is made about 
singers that ‘they look as if they could sing.” Their very 
presence inspires the belief that they are in the best of bodily 
condition — possess a jolly disposition, and a buoyancy of spirit 
which pervades the surrounding atmosphere. A person with a 
sickly body, surly looks, melancholy disposition, and unhappy 
character, certainly could not harmonize with a charming voice, 
nor the idea ever occur to us that such an one could sing. Training 
produces marvellous results to whatever part of the body it is 
applied. From the angular and ugly are produced the rotund and 
the beautiful. Bad voices can be trained to become agreeable, 
morose dispositions made congenial, undeveloped muscles made 
round and firm and strong; vicious characters made harmless 
and gentle, weak lungs made strong and free from disease, and 
the tendency to short lives changed to the possibility of prolonged 
existence. The enunciation of the American language has become 
so depraved except among singers, actors, and a few orators, that 
listening to our own mother tongue is painful. The poor, undevel- 
oped speaking voice, the nasal twang, or the guttural sounds, or 
the high-pitched quality, or the something or other about ninety- 
nine out of a hundred voices, makes a truly beautiful language 
most unmusical. Children in the public schools are allowed to 
continue all their pernicious habits of intonation, which are disre- 
garded, at home. 
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Many of the modern schools are supplied with vocal teachers, 
but the principles are not followed up practically in the speaking 
voice. In society gatherings of educated and literary persons, 
the brilliant thoughts and learned statements are presented to the 
listeners with so bad a delivery that half their force is lost to the 
public. 

If the homes of most of the American people should be visited 
with the intention of listening to the voices of chiidren in their 
conversation, the flat-nasal or imperfect quality of voice would 
prevail. They are a proud and ambitious people, anxious for 
culture, education, and the advancement of their families, and 
strive to gain for them whatever meney can buy for their good. 
Yet we neglect the most marked accomplishment of all,— a round,. 
clear, full-toned speaking voice. 

The children at home are allowed to acquire an unpardonable 
habit. The bright young people in places of employment are 
sadly deficient in speaking well, and the children of the farmers 
obtain a:‘twang to their voices most unbearable. All the result of 
lack of attention to good speaking. It is frequently asked by 
foreign nations if the Americans get their bad quality of voice 
from the Indians. And it is not to be wondered at, when we listen 
to ourselves and hear the defects. And itis this same continuance 
of the lack of attention to a full, round, smooth, well-pitched 
quality of the voice in the family, among all our school teachers, 
and in general society, which is daily robbing a wonderful lan- 
guage of its music, its purity, and its grandeur. Singing not only 
assists enunciation, but also fills the air cells of the lungs ina 
most complete manner, and strengthens all parts of the breast 
which contains so many of the vital organs. Care of the external 
parts of the chest is of considerable importance, as a means of 
hardening and strengthening its walls, and sending the blood more 
actively through its channels. Strike the upper part of the 
chest with the palm of the hand, after dipping it in water, a 
number of blows on the same side, until a full red color appears, 
then follow by a vigorous use of a coarse towel. 

Proper gymnastics of a general character, intended to strengthen 
the muscles as a whole, are of value in developing the external 
parts of shoulders and upper parts of the body. 

An important element of health and strength is good air, good 
food and good water. The first of these is generally supplied and 
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can be obtained on every hand, and by alittle care and attention, 
giving it free egress to the workshop, to the sitting-room, or the 
sleeping apartment. 

The organism requires its daily supply of food as a supporting 
element, and it should be of proper quality and quantity. The 
greatest abuse of the present generation is found in this depart- 
ment. But two articles of diet are sufficient to maintain life in its 
most healthful state. Instead of this simple regimen, we have an 
unpardonable list of ingredients placed before us three or four 
times each day, and tax the powers to their utmost with frozen, 
thawed, or burning mixtures. The recipient is coaxed, surprised, 
stuffed, until it becomes a miracle that we are able to bear the 
burden of our own indiscretion. Rarely, from the early cry in 
infancy until its warning voice ceases at the end, does its guardian 
give it needed care and rest. Grain and flesh prepared in the 
simplest manner, a greater proportion and more frequent use of 
the former of the two articles of food, should constitute the main 
portion of the general diet. 

How vastly different from this rule is the common table, even of 
the poor men of cities and towns. The plainer class of people, 
remote from cities, where cases of long life are most frequently 
found, approach nearer to the proper plan of food supply. Hence 
they avoid many evils of the dyspeptic and invalid occupant of the 
village. The enormous variety of dishes placed at the disposal of 
most people is not only a source of many of the ills of mankind, 
but also 4 most pronounced way of over-taxing the various organs, 
which are compelled to work beyond their limit; and, at. forty 
years of age, they are worn out instead of doubling that number 
of years. 

It has been proved to the world that fasting can be carried on for 
an extended length of time without great inconvenience or detriment 
to the experimenter. The limit of forty days has frequently been 
the number attained by many of those attempting the feat,:and 
the result is that after forty-eight hours, a better feeling prevails 
than under ordinary conditions of regular meals. A craving for 
food takes place at first, from the habit the system is in of taking 
nourishment, then the sensation ceases, possibly by some of the 
nerves becoming non-sensitive. The Italian Paulozzo, who 
became famous for his religious fasts in the fourteenth century, 
completed his forty days of Lent under the watchful eyes of the 
bishops, and he was pronounced ‘‘ the simple and good man,” on 
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account of his abstinence from food during so long a period of the 
church’s fasting season. Water is always taken at will and in con- 
siderable quantity. The Tanner fast of recent date is not unfa- 
wiliar to the public, and certainly illustrates the fact that three 
solid meals per day are not absolutely necessary for health or 
comfort or support of the body. A less number and amount would 
be ample for all needs and thus prevent many of the congestions 
and evils of the digestive system. 

There are many indirect but valuable ways of fortifying the 
chest against its great enemies. Swimming is one of the most 
powerful and exhilarating methods. Its many advantages are 
gained by the great freedom of movement allowed in the 
water, the great number of muscles brought into play, the strength 
acquired by the nervous system in overcoming the shock of cold, 
and the great endurance gained by the long continuance of this 
exercise. Rowing approaches next to swimming in point of value, 
yet is more limited in its action. General gymnastics, although 
more artificial, are of great value. Many of the games, as ball 
playing, croquet, lawn tennis, etc., are not looked upon with much 
favor, as they develop on one side more than the other the muscles 
of the body. 

The occupation most conducive to the health of the lungs, and 
best adapted to prolong life, is work upon a farm, or the labor of 
clearing forest lands. It is employment easily obtained and 
furnishes, in great part, all the requirements of the body. Itisa 
field of labor always open to rich and poor alike; to all ages and 
conditions of men, and the neglected acres of the country show 
that the tide of ambition has carried its population to more lucra- 
tive shores and left the healthful country places untenanted. 
The statistics of city life show a terrible mortality from lung 
disease. That of Paris shows that one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
population die of consumption. 

In the enumeration of the various means for keeping the 
lungs in health, only the most prominent have been mentioned. 
Almost any three of these should be sufficient to gain the 
object. If such is the case, the use of them all should be 
positive. As the tendency is for the mortal part to change 
and decay, the body should be fortified in every possible 
way, to resist the daily attack. We are not yet ready to adopt 
the visionary belief of ‘* the mind cure sect,” who deny the mortal 
parts, (such as valves of the heart,) inflammation of the lungs, or 
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the possibilities of contagion; nor can we say that ein and error 
are washed away by denial, or that we can throw our aches, pains, 
and deformities into the wells of oblivion. One of their own 
peculiar phrases (if it means anything) which they frequently use 
might be applied to their belief, —‘*‘ A protoplasmic void.” 

The prevention of what is called the ordinary cold is a matter of 
importance. When this acute active inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the nose, throat, and bronchial tubes takes place, it 
is caused hy damp, cold air upon the sensitive portions of the 
body. At first a congestion, then an inflammation follows. These 
sensitive places may be limited to two in number — the neck and 
feet. By a simple process of treatment, these channels of so 
much discomfort and the apparent origin of so many troubles can 
be greatly lessened. 

As the topic of this paper under consideration, and the time 
allowed for it are limited, the modern methods of treating the 
various pulmonary diseases when once they are acquired and the 
good results cannot be given here. But a mere hint at their pos- 
sibilities may give great encouragement, by mention of prominent 
cases as among physicians themselves, a class of people subject to 
many hardships and great exposure. Several British physicians 
at the Riviera are in good health, who formerly were considered 
hopeless. Others are at Algiers and in Switzerland, and examples 
of the same class of cases in the medical profession are living 
proofs in Colorado. As a closing example of what can be gained 
by skilful training for long life, that of Cornaro, the Venetian 
nobleman and physician might be given. A man of many vices, 
poor health, and a weak constitution, at the age of forty years he 
was so broken down by excesses, and so ill, that his attendants 
considered his life of short duration. In this condition, he com- 
menced to repair the state of his health, and was so successful that 
he lived to be one hundred and four years of age. Between 
ninety and one hundred years old, he wrote vigorous and interest- 
ing treatises on the preservation of health and long life. 

As we are placed on the earth for a period of years, it is to'our 
advantage to make the most of it. We want health and wealth 
and friends and happiness, and a good disposition and buoyancy 
of spirit, and all the charms of a broad and generous career for 
the longest term of years; and ‘‘ when a noble life has prepared 
old age, it is not the decline that it reveals, but the first days of 
immortality.” 
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Ill. CERTAIN INJURIOUS INFLUENCES OF CITY LIFE AND 
THEIR REMOVAL. 


BY WALTER B. PLATT, M.D., F.R.C.S. (ENG.), OF BALTIMORE. 


(Read September 7, 1887, before the American Social Science Association.) 


I do not intend to discuss in this paper the subjects of bad 
ventilation and impure air, imperfect drainage, damp cellars or 
insufficient nourishment. Residents of the country may suffer 
from all these, as well as dwellers in cities. There are, however, 
certain injurious influences more insidious in their operation, 
which are peculiar to cities, and affect the well-to-do as well as 
the poor, although not in equal degrees. I believe these lead, 
sooner or later, to degeneration of the individual and his offspring, 
by producing progressive feebleness, and to ultimate extinction of 
such families as are long subjected to their force. I refer to 
those influences which chiefly affect the stability of the nervous 
system, rendering it less capable of sustained work, and, in a 
secondary way only, the circulation and general nutrition. The 
end-result of all these influences is to lessen the producing power 
of each man, and thus to depreciate his value as an economic 
factor. They ought not to exist if their removal be possible, and 
if it can be effected without greater expense tian their ill effects 
warrant. Their cause is to be found in faulty municipal arrange- 
ments, which can be largely corrected by intelligent action and 
supervision. They work by producing insomnia, and aberrant 
forms of mental action ; singling out those who are less strong as 
subjects of the so-called neurasthenia. These effects accumulate 
with each successive generation subjected to their influence, until 
the final inheritor finds the load too heavy to bear and do any 
useful work. The ne’er-do-wells and idlers are often (not always) 
such, from actual inability for persistent effort. Let us see if 
such influences exist, if they are injurious to any considerable 
extent, and if it is practicable to remove or modify them. 

We refer chiefly to three, and these are: 

1. Lisuse of the upper extremities for any considerable muscu- 
lar exertion. 


2. The incessant noise of a large city. 
3. Jarring of the brain and spinal cord, by continual treading 
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upon the stone and bricks which make up our sidewalks ard 
streets. 

We leave out of the question those persons to whom these 
observations do not apply, viz: such as are able to spend nearly 
half the year out of town. Experience has shown that such indi- 
viduals and families suffer in small degree from an ordinary city 
life. While on the other hand good authorities assert, that there 
are very few families now living in London, who with their pred- 
ecessors, have resided there continuously for three generations. 


(1.) Disuse or THE Upper EXTREMITIES. 


If there is one general physical difference between the country- 
bred and the city-bred man, it lies in thé size and strength of the 
muscles of the shoulder and arm. It is almost impossible for a 
man to live in the country, without using the arms far more than 
the average city man. This use of the arms has, in both men 
and women, an important bearing on the general health, since it 
increases the capacity of the chest, and thereby the surface of 
lung tissue, where the blood is spread out in thin walled vessels, 
through which the oxygen and carbonic acid easily pass in oppo- 
site directions ; serving thus the double purpose of feeding the 
body more abundantly and of removing a constantly accumulating 
waste product. This richer blood is again driven with greater 
force by increased heart and arterial action through its circuit. 
The vital organs are better nourished and the power to produce 
work is increased. Few will deny that a well nourished body can 
be trained to do more and better mental work than the same 
organism ina feebler state. Walking on an even surface, the only 
variety of physical exercise which most business and professional 
men get in town, is wel! known to be a poor substitute for arm-exer- 
tion. The reason is partially plain, since walking is almost automatic 
and involuntary. The walking mechanism is set in motion as we 
would turn an hour-glass, and requires little attention, much less 
volition and separate discharges of force from the brain surface, 
with each muscular contraction, as is the case with the great 
majority of arm movements. The arm user is a higher animal 
than the leg user. Arm motions are more nearly associated with 
mental action than leg movements. A man’s lower limbs merely 
carry his higher centres to his food or work. The latter must be 
executed with his arms and hands. 
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A third way in which arm exercise benefits the organism is 
through the nervous system. Whether this is due to an increased 
supply of richer, purer blood, or whether the continual discharge 
of motor impulses in some way stores up another variety of force, 
we do not know. One thing is certain, the victim of neurasthenia 
is very seldom an individual who daily uses his arms for muscular 
work; with this, the limit of hurtful mental work is seldom 
reached. 

It seems evident that arm rather than leg movements are essen- 
tial to increased productive power. If these are neglected, the 
man as a social factor degenerates, and falls a prey to his stronger 
fellow man in the race for supremacy and productiveness. It 
may be remarked that American gout,—that condition of the 
blood which causes our English cousins pain in their feet, and 
Americans universal pains and increased irritability,— has one 
sovereign remedy so simple that few will take it; and this is, daily, 
systematic arm-exercise. It is nature’s sedative, for which she 
charges nothing the next day, but gives us sleep instead of insom- 
nia, and cheerfulness in place of discontent. A man may walk 
in an hour, four miles on a city side-walk, and reach his desk 
tired, exhausted of force, and better only for the open air and a 
slight increase of the circulation. Had he spent half that time in 
a well ordered gymnasium, using chest and rowing-weights, and 
after a sponge-bath, if he had gone by rapid transit to his office, 
he would have found his work of a very different color, easier to 
do, and taking less time to perform it. The view for some time 
held by Hartwell of the Johns Hopkins University, Sargent of 
Harvard, and others, that arm exercise prevents or does away with 
nervous irritability, and at the same time increases the absolute 
capacity for mental work, has not been sufficiently urged or 
accepted. 

The remedy for this state of things is to cause every man and 
woman to realize the importance of arm exercise. Make it com- 
pulsory in schools, and popular after leaving school. If one’s 
occupation does not require it in itself, muscular exertion of some 
kind ought to be taken daily with the same regularity as food and 
sleep; for all three are necessary to the fullest development of 
our powers. ; 
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(2.) Noise. 


.A second injurious influence, which pertains exclusively to city 
life, is incessant noise. This may not be very intense at any 
time, but when- continuous, it acts as certainly upon the ‘nervous 
system as water falling upon a harder or softer stone. Recent 
experiments upon animals subjected to the sound of a continuously 
vibrating tuning-fork for a number of hours, one or two daysin all, 
show that the first effect is that of an irritant to the nerve centres, 
as certainly as an acid or an electric shock is to muscle fibre. A 
secondary visible effect is opacity of the crystalline lens of the 
eye. 

The noise of a city is, at first, painful and confusing to one 
unaccustomed to it. Ido not maintain that a really bad effect is 
at once apparent upon most individuals. When people are sub- 
jected to such a variety of influences, it is difficult to isolate and 
measure the result of one. Not infrequently, a change from a 
noisy to a quieter part of town is most beneficial to especially 
sensitive individuals. Much noise is unnecessary to the perfor- 
mance of most useful work. It means waste, wear, and tear in the 
majority of cases. The most perfect are the most noiseless 
machines, and this applies to the social organism as well. The 
rattle of badly built wagons over poor pavements, the ringing of 
milkmens’ bells, or the jangling of those on street cars, street 
cries, and the like, have long been recognized as evils in European 
cities, and are suppressed in many places. In certain streets in 
Berlin, heavily laden carts and wagons are never allowed, and in 
others only when the horses walk. In Munich, the street cars 
have no bells. Recently, in New York, a measure has been under 
favorable consideration to abolish the ringing of milkmens’ bells, 
and to have those on street cars taken off. The immense relief to 
the residents of a street in Baltimore, where the cars run every 
three minutes in each direction, when the bells were omitted for 
several weeks on account of sickness in that street, will not soon 
be forgotten. 

Every one will instinctively call to mind boiler makers and 
workers in factories, as instances where men work for years in 
incessant din without injury. These are instances like those of 
pearl divers and miners, and show, rather, what can be endured 
by some than what is best for most. On the other hand, we have 
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all known individuals in whom the slightest noises cause abso- 
lute pain. The blowing of locomotive and factory whistles 
within city limits, has been abolished in some of our largest muni- 
cipalities. The loud ringing of church bells aé all hours of the day 
and night, in this age, when every one knows the hour of prayer, 
hardly recommends the religion of Good Will to men. All these 
unnecessary noises add more weight to the over-taxed nervous 
systems of many men and women who cannot escape them. It is 
certain that with the increasing intensity of city life, and its con- 
sequent strain, such things must be lessened, as far as compatible 
with business interests. Suitably enforced municipal regulations 
can do this. Elevated railroads should not be permitted in streets . 
where men and women live. Under-ground roads should take 
their place where it is possible. Certain streets, or blocks at 
least, should be reserved for business purposes, others for dwellings 
alone, and heavy wagons allowed only on the first named, unless 
they are to leave their freight in the block. Rattling irons and 
chains should not be allowed. Pavements should be thoroughly 
laid, and then kept in repair. Londoners find asphalt the best 
pavement for all but the heaviest traffic, in spite of its being very 
slippery in wet weather. The other advantages far outweigh this 
one disadvantage. Horses can draw much heavier loads than’on 
Belgian block, with less noise, while they are the cleanest pave- 
ments known. Those called asphalt pavements in America are a 
poor imitation of what our English brethren enjoy. Intelligent, 
honest city government, in a word, will give us health as well as 
increased business facilities. 


(3) JaRRIne. 


A more hurtful influence of city life is one that has not received 
the attention it deserves. Combined with the preceding two, it 
completes a formidable trio. Very few realize the fact that we 
who were designed to tread upon soft Mother Earth, have become 
a race of dwellers upon rocks and stones. In walking, the jar of the 
fall of our one hundred and fifty pounds comes entirely upon the 
heel, since it first strikes the ground. The ball of the foot and the 
instep serve only to raise us for another downfall, small, it is 
true, but equal to the weight of our bodies falling through one- 
half to one inch ina little less than one second. This shock 
would be sudden and unbearable, but for the arrangement of the 
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bones, muscles, and ligaments of the lower limb. The chief 
elastic distributing springs are the mass of muscles on the front 
of the thigh and that on the front of the leg. ‘These deaden the 
shock much as two great India-rubber bands. The ankle and 
hip-joints help but little, while the curves of the spine and the 
discs of cartilage between the vertebrae aid a great deal in 
lessening the impact of the body with the ground. This shock in 
ordinary walking is less than if the body be raised one-half or 
three-fourths of an inch on the toes, and then suddenly let fall upon 
the heels; since the limb which is put forward is somewhat like 
the spoke of a wheel, if we imagine a wheel consisting of an axle 
and spokes alone. The brain bears almost the same relation to its 
containing bony case, the skull, as the ball does to the cup in the 
old-fashioned cup-and-ball, where the ball is tossed into the air and 
caught in its cup with a sharp shock. 

If any one doubts that there is a distinct and decided jar of the 
brain with each step, let him walk a hundred yards when the brain 
is slightly over-sensitive from a bad cold or headache, and he will 
observe the pain each step causes. Or more scientifically, let 
them place (as I did recently) a pedometer inside the hat and it 
will register every time the heel strikes the ground. Fortunatley, 
the brain, in health, does not perceive these slight jars to its own 
substance, and interpret them as pain. Nature provides one more 
anatomical precaution against jarring by slinging up the brain in 
its spherical hammock, the dura mater. Now, in many people, 
the ill effect of these thousands of slight, daily concussions accu- 
mulate ; and, after a time, concur with other causes in producing 
that state of disability called nervous exhaustion. An observant 
man may see at one side of any stone or brick side-walk in the 
city, wherever there is soft ground near by, a well-worn path 
which will be instinctively chosen by pedestrians. If we test our- 
ourselves, we shall find the chief reason of our choice is because 
it jars us less to walk there than upon stones and bricks. 

Most healthy men endure these concussions for a long time 
without very serious effects; while others, who suffer from them, 
are entirely restored by enforced rest, provided the circulation be 
at the same time maintained. It is not improbable that some of 
the long, cob-web-like processes of the nerve cells are damaged 
by being shaken for months and years over city pavements. 
Statistics upon such a matter are almost out of the question where 
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insufficient exercise, noise, and jarring of the nerve centres com- 
bine with other influences to overthrow the individual or to lessen 
his productive powers. 

If it be, then, injurious to some, to walk daily for years upon 
stones and bricks, and less so upon earth or softer material, this 
can be remedied in two ways; First, by changing the material of 
our side-walks to a more elastic one. Something is needed for 
pedestrians which will be durable, yet not hard. Some of the 
varieties of asphalt composition are elastic, but none of them suffi- 
ciently durable, as far as I know. 

Nature suggests a remedy, in a second way, by covering the 
human heel itself, where we find a very elastic pad one-half an inch 
thick, to lessen the jar of walking. If we replace the perfectly 
hard boot heel by an elastic india-rubber one, we provide an inex- 
pensive and practical remedy, which it would cost the wearer but 
a few cents a month to keep in repair. This cover has the 
additional advantage of lessening the noise of hurrying feet, and 
preventing broken bones in the winter season. If, now, our city 
authorities will, at some future time, provide gymnasia, as well as 
libraries and parks, make our large towns quiet, as well as clean, 
and give us side-walks more like Mother Earth, I believe such a 
favored community will produce more, and lead, collectively, a 
* happier life than most of our. modern towns do now. 
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IV. THE CRIMINAL TYPE. 


A PAPER BY WILLIAM NOYES, M. D., ASSISTANT-PHYSICIAN AT THE 
BLOOMINGDALE ASYLUM, NEW YORK. 


(Read Wednesday, September 7, 1887.) 


The problem of dealing with crime in America, has been largely 
a question of administration. The pros and cons of the ‘‘ piece- 
piece ” system, the State account system, and the contract system, 
have chiefly claimed the attention of our legislators, and the 
question is now, at most, simply one of the multifarious ramifications 
of our complex labor problem. Within the past four years the 
citizens of New York have witnessed the phenomenal spectacle of 
a change in the methods of conducting our prisons, by which the 
convict class, which was more than self-supporting between 1877 
and 1884 under the contract system, is now made a burden on the 
tax payers, to an amount estimated at five millions of dollars in 
three years. And by what arguments, is it asked, were the oppo- 
nents of the old plan able to bring about such a disastrous change 
in our prison policy? Simply by raising the cry that Labor was 
unjustly competed with, and so we ‘‘ tax a thousand farmers in. 
order to keep up the wages of one mechanic.” 

It were useless, however, to attempt to follow the vagaries of 
Albany legislators; and the matter is only germane to our present 
subject, as showing the manner in which the public mind is most 
easily affected, and its total disregard of all questions save those 
directly affecting the pocket. For, in truth, it is not as an object- 
lesson in pernicious political economy that our prisons have an 
exceeding interest to.the scientific mind; but rather that there is 
being played there a drama which, for interest and for importance 
to the future welfare of the race equals any that has ever been 
enacted. 

With the struggle for existence, and (let us hope) with the 
‘“survival of the fittest” we are all familiar; but there is also 
another struggle going on in our midst, with far different results, 
the chief of which is the Survival of the Unjittest, and it is the 
question of the criminal as a distinct type of the human species 
that you are asked to consider. At first thought, nothing could 
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be more hideous or repulsive than an inquiry into the natural 
history of crime; but the questions that it brings up and the 
speculations that it suggests are of such importance that we lose 
all feeling but that of interest. 

To this new science, which considers the criminal rather than 
the crime, its founders have given the name of Criminology, 
which, for want of a better, we may accept, in spite of the pro- 
tests of the verbalists. To Benedickt in Germany, Tarde in 
France, and Garofolo and Lombroso in Italy, is due among others, 
the credit of raising the study of the criminal to a secure position 
in the science of Anthropology; and to the last of these, Lom- 
broso, especial distinction is due for his masterly study on the 
congenital criminal. His ZL’Uomo Delinquente, which has but 
recently been translated into French as L’ Homme Criminel, is a 
classic, and to him must be given the credit of reducing to a 
system our knowledge of the criminal as a distinct type. His 
volume of eight hundred pages fulfils all the conditions that we 
demand in the modern scientific treatise; that is, we are given 
the embryology of crime, the natural history of the criminal, 
the anatomical and physiological peculiarities, the mode of life, 
the sentiments, passions, morality, religion, intelligence, language, 
literature, writing, and speech ;—the psychology in fact, of a 
distinct and highly individualized class. It will be Lombroso’s 
work that we shall be chiefly concerned with, and it will be his 
facts and his theories, with such criticisms as others have made 
on them that will be considered. 

It is to be borne in mind that it is only the professional criminal 
we are dealing with at present; the regular inhabitant of our jails 
and prisons, and not the ‘‘ criminals of occasion” as the French 
call those who trip but once or twice over some moral stumbling 
block. 

Before considering the criminal, it were worth while to examine 
for a moment crime itself, or, rather, what our author calls the 
embryology of crime,— that is, the existence of crime, or what is 
the equivalent, among the lower organisms. Analogies in the 
vegetable kingdom, chiefly among the insectivorous plants, are 
sufficiently common, but only of importance enough to merit a 
passing notice. Among animals, many of the crimes. of our 
statute-books find their exact counterpart. Ferri’ found 22 vari- 





1Ferri, Dell’ Omicido, 1884. 
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eties of murder among animals, several of which were the same as 
those for which the laws provide punishment. Murder to procure 
food is common, and murder for the leadership of the tribe occurs 
among horses, bulls, and stags. The new arrivals in the monkey- 
cages have their teeth and muscles examined by the others; and, 
if these are lacking, they are maltreated with impunity. Canni- 
balism is common among rats, mice, and fish; and serpents, 
porpoises, and rabbits are also known te devour one another. 
Infanticide and parricide occur among crocodiles, birds, and 
monkeys, and even among cats, dugs, and rabbits. Ingenious 
thefts are common among apes and cats; the kidnapping of minors 
among the red ants; and the substitution of the young with the 
cuckoo, which lays its own eggs in the nest of the sparrow. 


‘* All these actions,” says Lombroso, ‘‘ which we look on as 
misdeeds are, in reality, the necessary results of heredity and of 
organic structure, or are imposed by vital necessity (as in the 
murder of drone bees), by sexual choice, by the need of allaying 
discord (murder of chiefs), and by the need of food among vora- 
cious animals, such as wolves. A very remarkable criminal 
tendency, due without doubt to congenital alterations of the head, 
is found among the most docile of domestic animals. Some horses 
are rebellious to discipline, go directly contrary to command, and 
retain a vivid remembrance of harsh treatment. Horsemen 
always maintain that these bad instincts are determined by a 
vicious organization of the brain, and so confident are-the Arabs 
of the hereditary transmission of these instincts that they will 
not admit in their stul the descendants of these affected individ- 
uals. ‘The same thing is observed among elephants, and the 
rogues are familiar to us through their many tricks, and the impos- 
sibility of trusting them. Murders through antipathy are common 
among the females of the anthropoid apes and of the ourang 
outang, whose animosity leads them to beat, and even to kill one 
another. Uncontrollable attacks of rage, crimes through passion, 
murders from love, and even associations of animal malefactors 
are well-known occurrences in the life-history of. animals, and we 
even find crimes committed under the influence of alcohol. We 
see thus that thére is a continuity, an insensible passage from 
several of these acts that we have called criminal to those that only 
constitute a crime for man. Thus the robberies of apes, the 
animosities of dogs, and the murders of ants, may, up to a certain 
point, enter into the category of murders done on the field of 
battle, or that which is done for obtaining food, or which results 
from the struggle for existence. Even the murders with canni- 
balism, and the parricides and infanticides which are observed 
among some species (as bears. and wolves) are determined, as in 
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our own necessities, by the sharp competition, for the excessive 
fecundity would, in the end, be hurtful to the race. In this case, 
the destruction of the individual serves to maintain the species. 
It is the same as in the cases where the ill-nourished new born, 
who show little chances of living, are sacrificed. The frequency 
of these acts among some species proves that they are not always 
abnormal. Even that unprovoked ferocity, which corresponds, 
among domestic animals, to the type of so-called brutal obduracy 
of criminals, may be explained very well by the reproduction of 
atavistic tendencies, or, by an effect of the organic conditions of 
the brain, such as shows itself in the bad dispositioned horse. 
And what difference can there be between these acts and the 
murders that sensitive plants commit because of their organic 
structure? May we not conclude, then, from its first manifestation 
that crime is inherent in the conditions of the organism, and that it 
is the direct effect of these?” 


I have quoted at length the preceding passages from Lombroso, 
because they touch, at once, on his fundamental proposition,— 
that crime is the mark of an atavistic tendency, and that, in the 
process of evolution, crime has been one of the necessary accom- 
paniments of the struggle for existence. 

When we come to study crime among savages and our first 
ancestors, the same difficulty presents itself as in the study of 
animals; for, as with these, crime among savages is not the excep- 
tion, but the general rule. 

Homicides are not only committed with impunity but are often 
ordained by morality and religion, and furnish a title td glory. 
Premeditated abortion, unknown among animals, is very common 
among savages. The excessive increase of population, compared 
with the natural means of subsistence, is in savage life a continual 
peril. The same causes render infanticide common among 
savages; and the killing of old people, of women and of the sick, 
and the abandonment of individuals incapable of working, such 
as takes place among animals, is again the result of an excessive 
population. Homicides through anger or caprice, for sacrificial 
purposes, or from brutality or futile motives, from a desire for 
glory or from a thirst for vengeance, are all to be met with among 
savages. 

To pass from the savage to the children of a civilized commu- 
nity may seem an unwarrantable proceeding, but it is demanded 
in the present case in the minds of those whose theories we are 
considering. According to present ideas of evolution, the child 
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in its growth represents in epitome the life history of the race; if 
the natural growth of the child is stopped, his intelligence, such 
as it is, represents the maximum of tne intelligence of his remote 
ancestors in some period of their evolution; and as Moreau, 
Perez, and Bain have shown (Lombroso, p. 99) with great clear- 
ness, the germs of moral insanity and of crime are. present in the 
child during its first years, not as an exception but as a general 
rule; just asin the embryo certain forms constantly recur which 
in the adult are monstrosities. If then the child would represent 
a man deprived of moral sense, this would be what the alienists 
would call a case of moral insanity, and the criminologists a 
congenital criminal.’ 

The frequency and precocity of anger in children have been 
shown by Perez; and in the same way vengeance, jealousy and 
lying often occur at some period of the child’s growth. We may 
‘not follow Lombroso through his study of the lack of moral sense 
in children and the similarity of these perversions to the manifes- 
tations of so-called moral insanity, but one instance may be cited 
that he quotes (p. 126) from Esquirol. 


‘*¢* It is a curious case, where by the side of obscene tendencies 
and partly caused by them, there was a fixed idea of parricide. 
The child had a clear and precocious intellect and furnishes us 
with a complete example of moral insanity, and of criminality in 
its nascent state, as the chemists would say. The girl was bright 
and intelligent and from her fifth year had the fixed idea of killing 
her mother in order to associate more freely with young boys. 
The discovery of these ideas made her mother sick, at which the 
child told her that she hoped she would not get well, as she | 
would then have her mother’s clothes, or would buy others with 
her money; that in case her mother lived she would hide in the 
forest. and kill her; that if she did not go into the woods she 
would kill her with a knife while she slept, and th.t she would 
kill her father too, so that he could not put her in prison. She 
had a good understanding, a clear idea of crime and a wonderful 
cunning.” 


‘*If you were to ignore the age,” says Lombroso, ‘* who would 
doubt for a moment that he was dealing with an insane person 





1 This is Lombroso’s distinction; the present writer does not wish to touch here on 
the mooted question of moral insanity, and when the term is mentioned hereafter 
it is to preserve the continuity of Lombroso’s argument. 

See also the comment of Prof. Emile Acollas on Lombroso’s system, in Les Delits 
et les Peines, p.15. (Paris, Ch. Delagrave, 1887.) 
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and not with a criminal? Give a little more force to the muscles, 
and a little more strength to these instincts and you would have 
the most cruel forms of impulsive and reasoning mania, always 
united with a most intelligent mind. This case may properly be 
called one of insanity, but such cases among adults would rightly 
be called crimes. From every side, then, it appears that in their 
first manifestations crime and moral insanity do not offer any 
difference.” : 

A small number of anecdotes, however, will not suffice to prove 
that the instinct of crime occurs among children to the same 
degree or even greater than among adults. Consequently the 
following examinations were made in houses of correction and 
children’s schools, to see if young criminals present the physical 
anomalies found among adults. Among 79 children, under 12 
years of age, confined in houses of correction, among whom were 
40 robbers, 27 vagabonds, and 7 homicides the following anoma- 
lies were found in the order of their frequency :— 


30 had deformed ears. 2 had deformed mouths. 

21 had a small and retreating 14 had asymmetrical faces. 
forehead. 10 had the forehead covered. 

19 were plagiocephalic (with 10 had the physiognomy of cretins. 
oblique asymmetrical skull). 9 were goitrous. 

16 had projecting cheek bones. 9 had deformed noses. 

15 had raised sutures. 8 had small and glassy eyes. 

14 had prominent jaws. 2 were prognathous. 

7 had a raised frontal sinus. 2 had deflected noses. 

6 were hydrocephalic. 2 had retreating chins. 

5 had oblique vision. 2 had sombre aspect. 

5 had strabismus. - 2 had cardiac disease 

5 had arrested development. 2 were scrofulous. 

4 had very thick hair. 2 had the frontal suture remaining 

4 had the senile physiognomy. 1 was platycephalic. 

4 were ultra dolichocephalous. 1 was oxycephalic. 

8 had projecting forehead, as well 1 had premature white hair. 
as the orbital angle. 1 had enormous face. 

3 had large and elongated ears. 1 had superposed teeth. 

8 had scars on the head. 1 had exophthalmia. 





2 were ultra brachycephalous. 1 nystagmus. 
1 unequal pupils. 


Of this whole number only 7 (or 8.9 per cent.) had no abnor- 
mality of constitution, and, as regards heredity, 46 per cent. had 
distinct hereditary anomalies. For the purpose of comparison, 160 
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children of the communal schools were examined with the fol- 
lowing results :— 


o 


FA With normal physical characteris- With parents honest, - 64 
- tics, . . , : - 62 
: With abnormal physical character- TIE ce Bey 
: istics, ° ° ° +} ‘i oa immoral, . 7 
F Without physical ( With parents honest, . 8 
, aus, rT; «©. unknown, . 1 
11) With physical an- 
omalies, 8 66 “ immoral, . 7 
S { Without physical ( With parents honest, 4 
34 Semi-Idiotic, oe br teak a ss unknown, . 2 
q With physical] an- 
as omalies, 7 - “ immoral 5 
3 Without physical { 
- anomalies, 1 | With parents honest, 2 
g | Robbers, 6 
4 With physical an- - = immoral, . 4 
omalies, 5 
‘{ Without physical ( With parents honest, o, S1 
anomalies, 14 
Vagabonds, 43 f¢ ‘¢ unknown, . 5 
With physical an- 
L t omalies, 29 $6 a immoral, . 17 








The most noticeable feature of this table is the excessive number 
of moral anomalies among. these children ; and we shall see that 
the only supposition that can be held regarding them is that with 
time these would have disappeared. Among the criminal children 
the morbid physical characteristics were 69 per cent. or more than 
double the number among those who had no moral anomaly, with 
whom the physical anomalies only reached 30 per cent. The 
same thing is seen in the cases of morbid heredity among the 
immoral children, where the bad heredity reaches 52 per cent., 
while among the others it reaches only 15 per cent. This differ- 
ence would appear even more striking if the children who are 
called semi-delinquents are studied (i. ¢., the masturbators and 
robbers), among whom the physical anomalies reach the numbers 
. Tespectively of 72 and 83 per cent., and bad heredity 70 and 66 
per cent. The conclusion that Lombroso feels justified in drawing 
is the following (p. 138) :— 


The moral anomalies which in the adult would constitute crimi- 
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nality show themselves in children in very much larger propor- 
tions and with the same signs, due especially to hereditary causes ; 
these same anomalies are likely to disappear later, owing to the 
help of proper education, for without this disappearance it would 
not be possible to explain the small proportions of the criminal 
type among adults, even reckoning the difference resulting from 
mortality and the number of those who escape the laws. The 
psychical anomalies are in double proportion and even reach a 
higher number among the young persons tainted with immorality, 
the ratio being. 69 per cent. among these, to 30 per cent. among 
the normal,— and heredity raises this proportion to triple, or 52 
per cent. to 15 per cent. 

But there is a well established fact that psychical anomalies and 
heredity may occur together, although in less proportion, in 
perfectly normal individuals, just as we may see honest children 
that are the issue of bad parents. 


Arrived now at the study of the full grown esi, — wherein 
does he differ from his more honest neighbor? The lines along 
which we may expect to find a divergence from the normal type 
have already been foreshadowed in our study of children and 
savages. Beginning with the cranium, the capacity, circumference 
and angles have been subjected to the most minute measurements, 
but of these only the bare results can be set down here. Assum- 
ing, then, thet all the conclusions which follow are based on the 
most carefully constructed tables, what do we find? As regards 
cranial capacity, the weight of authority is that it is inferior to 
the normal, although this one point is not so well established as 
the other physical anomalies. Criminals are marked by extremes 
of cranial capacity ; the greatest numbers being of small crania, 
and perhaps also of the very largest is one of their characteristics. 
It is certain that in the intermediate and normal capacities they 
are wanting. 

We cannot follow out all the details of the measurements, but 
may reco:d at once the conclusions from the anthropometrical 
measurements upon the cadavers which show the inferiority of 
criminals, especially robbers, in cranial capacity (which is on the 
contrary enormous in certain assassins), and in the circumference 
of the cranium ; they are also inferior in the exaggerated cephalic 
index, in the orbital capacity, in the marked development of the 
jaw, and in the increase of the diameter and of the height of the 
face. 

The brain shows abnormalities of an analo_ous order; in 
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general the volume is inferior to the normal except in a few cases 
of hypertrophy; and the convolutions show frequent atavistic 
anomalies, as in the separation of the calcarine fissure from the 
occipital, the formation of an operculus of the occipital lobe, and 
in certain absolutely atypical deviations in the frontal lobe. 

As regards the other parts of the body, the delinquent has a 
taller figure, a greater stretch of arms, a more ample thorax, a 
darker head of hair, and a greater weight than in the normal man 
or in the insane; the cranial index compared with the ethnic 
' index is exaggerated ; and there are frequent cranial and fac al 
asymmetries, especially in ravishers and robbers, but these are not 
so common as in the insane; less frequently than in the insane, 
too, he has atheroma of the temporal arteries, abnormal implanta- 
tion of the ears, lack of beard, nystagmus, mydriasis ; prognathism, 
inequality of the pupils, deformed nose, and projecting forehead 
occur in equal proportions with the insane ; more frequently than 
in the insane or in normal individuals, the delinquent has an 
extraordinary development of the zygomatic apophyses, and of the 
jaw; the sombre eye, the coarse, black hair,— these last being 
especially common among highway robbers. Incendiaries and 
robbers always have a figure, a weight, and a muscular force 
inferior to that of brigands and homicides; blond hair is common 
among ravishers and black among robbers, murderers, and incen- 
diaries. A study of the photographs of criminals shows that they 
are sufficiently characteristic ; that the physiognomical type of the 
criminal can be fixed in twenty-five per cent. with a maximum of 
thirty-six per cent. for assassins, and a minimum of six to eight 
per cent. for bigamists. Photographs also show the frequency of 
the feminine aspect among certain robbers and paederasts, and of 
virility among certain female criminals, especially murderers. A 
study of 800 free men showed that there were sometimes found 
among them degenerative physiognomical characteristics, but 
these usually occurred in the same persons, and were many times 
justified by latent criminality or by cretinic degeneration. The 
study of living subjects confirms, although less exactly and less 
constantly, this frequency of microcephalies, of asymmetries, of 
oblique orbits, of prognathism, and of developed, frontal sinuses. 
It shows new analogies between the insane, the savage, and the 
delinquent class. 

The prognathism, the abundant black and crisp hair, the scanty 
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beard, the common brown skin, the oxycephalous head, the 
oblique eyes, the small cranium, the developed jaw and zygomas, 
the projecting forehead, the large ears, the increased stretch of 
the arms,— these are the new characteristics which, joined to the 
necroscopic characteristics, ally the European criminal to the 
Australian or Mongol type; while the strabismus, the cranial 
asymmetry, and the grave, histological anomalies, the osteomata, 
the meningeal and cardiac lesions, show us, in the criminal, a man 
abnormal before his birth, either by the arrest of development, or 
by acquired disease of different organs, especially of the nervous 
system, as in the insane; and, in fact, the delinquent is a veritable 
malade. ‘ 

Before leaving the physical anomalies of the criminal class, refer- 
ence may be made to one of two more recent researches than 
those we have been considering. ‘‘At the first Congress of 
Russian alienists, within the year (1887), Dr. Prascovia N. Tarnov- 
skaia, of St. Petersburg, communicated the results of the anthro- 
pometric examination of fifty habitual prostitutes, who had all 
been inmates of brothels for a period of not less than two years. 
For the sake of comparison, she examined, in the same way, fifty 
peasant women of the same age, and, as far as possible, of the 
same intellectual development, etc. The result of this, probably, 
unique investigation may be summed up as follows: 1. The 
prostitutes presented a shortening amounting to half a centimetre 
of the antero-posterior diameter of the skull. 2. As many as 
eighty-four per cent. of habitual prostitutes. showed various signs 
of physical degeneration, such as irregularity in the shape of the 
skull, asymmetry of the face, anomalies of the hard palate, teeth, 
ears, etc. 8. In eighty-two per cent. of the prostitutes, the 
parents were habitual drunkards. 4. In eighteen per cent. of 
cases, the prostitute examined was the last survivor of a large 
family of eight to thirteen children, all of whom had died at an 
early age. 5. These facts afford ground for the belief that prosti- 
tutes, as a class, furnish the largest contingent of subjects predis- 
posed to nervous and mental affections. ? 

The second observation comes from Italy again, which has been 
so fertile in these studies. ‘*A study has been made by Dr. 
Peracchia of the differences between criminals and law-abiding 





1 Medical Record, July 16, 1887. Quoted from British Medical Journal. 
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citizens as exhibited by their walk. The author first made a 
number of observations to determine the conditions of normal 
progression, and found that in good people, the right pace is longer 
than the left, the lateral separation of the right foot from the 
meridian line is less than that of the left, and the angle of devia- 
tion of the axis of the foot from a straight line is greater on the 
right side than on the left. Comparing these results with those 
obtained from the study of forty criminals, he found that, in the 
latter the pace was shorter than the normal, a fact which did not 
seem to coincide with the greater robustness, or ‘toughness,’ of these 
individuals. The left pace was longer than the right, the lateral 
deviation of the right foot was greater than that of the left, and 
the angle formed by the axis of the foot with the straight line was 
greater on the left side than on the right. It would thus seem 
that, in general, the gait of the criminal betrays a marked prepon- 
derance of power of. the left foot over the right,—a true 
sinistrality. Dr. Peracchia has not only distinguished criminals 
in general, but has laid the beginnings of the differential diagnosis 
between various sorts of evil-doers, and asserts that he finds a 
characteristic gait by which he is able to distinguish from others 
and from each other, thieves, assassins, and ravishers.”' This 
sinistrality of gait is in accordance with another fact not hitherto 
mentioned, that there is a much larger proportion of left-handed 
individuals among criminals than among honest people; and there 
is also an extraordinary proportion of ambidexters among them, 
. the number being three times greater among male criminals and 
four times greater among female criminals than among honest 
people. 

Although the anatomical and physiological peculiarities of the 
criminal naturally claim the chief consideration, yet they are by 
no means the sole evidences of atavistic degeneration, but a 
detailed. consideration of the others will not be possible in the 
present paper. 

If the criminal is a degenerate, we ought to find distinguishing 
traits of savagery in his habits and customs. In brief, such is the 
case.. Chief among these customs is that of tattooing, which 
occurs much more frequently among them than among honest 
people of the same amount of development. Again, their sensi- 
bility is much more obtuse, all the sense being duller than in their 





1 Medical Record, Sept. 3, 1887. Quoted from La Riforma Medica, No. 147, 1887. 
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honest neighbors. Their physical insensibility accords well with 
that of savages, who are able in their initiations at the time of 
puberty, to endure tortures that a white man could never 
support. 

To the student of morbid psychology, nothing can exceed in 
interest an inquiry into the sentiments and passions of these 
unfortunates ; their instability, their vanity, their thirst for ven- 
geance, their cruelty, their love of wine and‘ gambling, all are set 
forth at length for him who cares to read. Even in their writing, 
they are not as honest people are; and, in the frequency with 
which they use hieroglyphics, it is possible to see a marked sign of 
atavism. 

Thus we have seen that in every community, there is a class 
which wages persistent war against civilization. They are in the 
world but not of the world, and they are a twin relic of barbarism 
as much as ever slavery was. 

In his remarkable study, The Jukes, Mr. R. L. Dugdale 
has shown whataforce for evil one woman was, and the 
misery and crime she and her descendants fastened on this 
State through many long years. Every city is raising up Jukes 
innumerable to fill our prisons and insane asylums, so that the. 
social waste of modern civilization is a spectacle terrible to con- 
template. Through many struggles and with many haltings, it 
has now come to be generally conceded that when a man has certain 
- anomalies in his intellectual sphere, he has no individual rights, 
but is an enemy to civilization and must be cared for as such in - 
anasylum. He is not given the benefit of the doubt that, if left to 
himself, he will do no harm either to himself or others, but the 
possession of certain intellectual faults and vices is prima facie 
evidence that he must not be given the chance. 

Will the time ever come when the possession of certain physical 
anomalies will also be evidence that the person in whom they 
occur is an enemy of the race? Will the law ever say that an 
individual such as those we have been studying, must give bonds, 
as it were, that the community shall suffer no harm from him? 

The temptation to dwell on such a pleasing solution of present 
evils is great, but it is not my part to indulge in dreams that only 
others can bring to realities. The problem is one for Social 
Economy to solve, and Science can but point the way. 





1 Lombroso, p. 319. 
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There are few sanitary questions more fundamentally important 
to a nation than those which concern the mind and nervous 
system. Infectious fevers cause waste of life and money, con- 
sumption decimates the rising generations. From all this society 
speedily recovers. No plague ever destroyed a nation. But on 
the health of mind and the nerves depend the moral strength, the 
intellectual progress, the social order and the very integrity of: 
national institutions. So far as the matter was related to public 
health, it was not consumption, or cancer, or fevers, that caused 
the décadence of Rome; but the fact that the frames of its ruling 
classes became rank with degenerative taints and that morbid 
passions, criminal impulses, mania and convulsive neuroses sapped 
the strength of the nation. The nervous system alone has failed 
to reach its ultimate development and completest differentiation. 
It is still growing, still plastic, and subject, therefore, most sensi- 
tively to the influences of heredity and environment. We have the 
same stomach as arboreal man, but the brain grows larger with 
every century, or its intimate structure becomes more finely and 
delicately organized. 

A nation, especially a young nation, should, therefore, watch 
with anxious care the development and increase in the number of 
persons suffering from the chronic neuroses or psychoses. Where 
these prevail excessively it means that a nation’s youth is tainted, 
that its degeneration and decline have begun, or that it is withering 
in a neurotic old age, like China with its millions of mecono- 
maniacs. 

I have said enough to justify an interest in the problem, one 
phase of which I present tonight. There is no fact more well- 
established than that the American nation possesses a very high 
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degree of nervous sensitiveness, and that its percentage of chronic 
nervous and mental diseases is greater than the average. Further, 
there is now no more striking social feature than that of the 
immense tide of foreigners which swells upon our shores. 

Do the two facts bear any relation of. cause and effect? Is this 
a conservative or injurious factor in our national health? 

Let me, to begin with, cite a few of the facts now quite well 
known, regarding the matter of immigration. 

The number of immigrants which have come to this country 
since the foundation of the Government is 14,266,760, the annual 
average being now about 400,000. In the last 18 years the 
number has been 5,396,416. 

In 1880, the percentage of foreign-born population was 15.3 
or over one-eighth of the total population, the actual numbers being : 
Natives, ° . . . ° . ° . 43,475,840. 
Foreign-born, ae F ‘ ts . B 6,679,943. 

The number of native and foreign-born adults is shown in the 
following : . 


Above 21 
years old, 
Ee eg Og ey Le 
Foreign-born, . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 5,600,000 


In other words the foreign-born make up over one-fourth of our 
adult white population, and nearly one-fourth of the total adult 
population. 

There are in all 13,011,646 persons of foreign parentage. 

The percentage of foreign-born is greater in the north and west 
where it ranges from 45 to 52; it is high in New England and 
the Middle States (10 per cent. to 36 per cent.) and it, is practi- 
cally nothing in most of the Southern States. The Germans 
form the largest proportion (29.44 per cent.), the Irish next 
(27.76 per cent.), English and Welsh 11.17, British American 
10.74, Scandinavian 6.59. The Irish percentage is decreasing, the 
German continues about the same, that of all other countries is 
decidedly increasing. 

The census of 1880 shows that, while foreign-born citizens were 
15$ per cent. of the population, they furnish more than 284 
per cent. of our insane, nearly 22 per cent. of our prisoners, more 
than 34 per cent. of our paupers in almshouses, and nearly 44 
per cent. of the inmates of workhouses and houses of correction. 
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I shall consider in this paper: 


1. The relation of immigration to the mental diseases. 
2. Its relation to mortality from nervous diseases. 
8. Its relation to the sick-rate of nervous diseases. 


I. IMMIGRATION AND INSANITY. 


With regard to the subject of immigration and insanity, 
there has been a diligent collection of statistics and some very 
forcible writing to show that the class of persons in question con- 
tributes immensely to swell the numbers of our insane. This 
impression has become almost a popular belief. 

In 1883 Dr. Pratt (Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Vol. 1), read a paper upon this subject, in which he gave the 
statistics and drew conclusions of the kind just referred to. © 

The following tables give the main facts on this point : 


1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 
Native insane, . ° < . 13,559 18,258 26,205 65,651 
Foreign-born insane, . ‘ 2,051 65,784 13,227 26,346 


Ratio of insane to sane. 
1850. 1860. 1870, 1880. 
Native, . ° . 1 to 1545 1to 1559 1t0 1258 1 to 662 
Foreign-born, . > lto 1093 lto 717 Ito 497 1 to 250 
From these tables the deduction is made that our foreign-born 
population, which forms one-eighth of the aggregate population, 
contributes one-third of the cases of insanity. Further investi- 
gation, we are told, shows that the largest part of the foreign-born 
insane belongs to the pauper class. In connection with this there 
are placed the facts that the proportion of persons of unsound 
mind is greater in the United States than in any other known 
country (except Ireland), being in 1880 in the proportion of 1 
insane and idiotic to 297 persons of sound mind. . 
Ratio of sane to insane and idiotic in 1880: 
United States. Eng. and Wales. Scotland. Ireland. 


1 to 297 1 to 362 1 to 326 1 to 26u 
Natives, . . 1 to 314 
Foreign-born, . 1 to 220 


While our aggregate population has increased two-thirds in 
the past 20 years, the insane population has, it is said, increased 
four-fold. The immigrant is largely blamed for this. ; 

I propose to show that while there is some justice in this view, 
the true facts have not heen yet fairly presented. 

To begin with, the statement that the foreign-born, while form- 
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ing one-eighth of the aggregate, furnishes one-third of the insane | 
population, is misleading. Nine-tenths of all insanity occurs in 
adults, less than one per cent. occurs in persons under 15; and 
the foreign-born population, as is shown above, makes up over 
one-fourth of our adult population. The real facts are, then, 
that about one-fifth of the persons of the age susceptible to 
insanity are foreign-born, and these furnish a little over one- 
fourth of the insane, or a little over their just proportion. 

The ratio of foreign-born insane to the foreign-born adults is 
.047% and the ratio of native insane to native adult whites is .041%, 
and to total native adults .036%. 

A concrete illustration of this line of reasoning is shown in 
Massachusetts, in a study of the nativity of 7963 cases of 
insanity admitted to State asylums from 1871 to 1880, inclu- 
sive (Folsom, Pepper’s System of Medicine, Vol. V., p. 117). 

This shows that the percentage of foreign-born population in 
the total population above the age of 15 is 37%, while the percent- 
age of foreign-born insane in State asylums is 43%, a difference of 
6% against the foreign-born. 

When it is remembered that these figures are for State asylums 
and that in the private asylums and in families the natives have a 
larger preponderance, the figures become still more significant. 

The following table gives statistics for nearly all the northern 
States (compiled from U. S. Census, 1880). 











Per cent. of : 
STATE. teal foreign adi foreign insane to total Total insane. “tnd idiot o 
| ee 10 12 12 1,542 1-226 
Weememst « «i. « 15 18 18 1,015 1-182 
Massachusetts . . 33 34 35 5,127 1-249 
mew Yoek. ..- 31 39 44 14,111 1-251 
Connecticut . .. 26 81 80 1,723 1-245 
New Jersey... 33 40 2,405 1-326 
Pennsylvania .. 16 25 25 8,304 1-289 
Sea 14 23 27 7,286 1-232 
ee 35 40 5,134 1-330 
ee ae ee 8 14 14 2,530 1-239 
Maryland... . 10 17 13 1,857 1-294 
ReMmsOUTI. 2. 6 11 22 24 3,310 1-324 
eee 19 80 33 2,544 1-334 
Minnesota. ... 52 57 66 1,145 1-416 
Wisconsin. . .°. 14 23 27 7,286 1-305 
California. ... 36 49 64 2,503 1-286 
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This table, of which the statistics are trustworthy, shows that 
the immigrant population contributes only a little above its fair 
share in many Eastern and Middle States, and a somewhat larger 
excess in Western States. In some States (Connecticut, Mary- 
land), the proportion of foreign-born is even below the number 
that would be expected from the adult population. 

The table also shows that States having a large proportion of 
immigrants do not necessarily have a large proportion of insane. 

For example, Maine has ten per cent. foreign population, and 
a ratio of sound to unsound minds of 1-226. Minnesota has a per 
cent. of 52 of foreign-born, and a ratio of 1-416, or five times as 
many foreign-born and one-half as many insane proportionately. 

There can, of course, be no doubt that immigrants do increase 
the amount of insanity somewhat, because they, as a class, suffer 
from poverty, exposure, venereal disease, and the effects of alco- 
holic indulgence, or,:in other words, from the exciting causes of 
insanity ; and because certain races of immigrants, probably, 
come to this country unequal to the struggle for existence in 
America. For there is no doubt a racial element, as I shall show 
later, in the production of the excess of insanity and nervous dis- 
disease in America. Insanity is the product, almost equally, of 
environment and hereditary tendency. Some races, owing to 
inferiority of nervous constitutions, are especially susceptible 
to the influence of environment, and propagate and accumulate 
morbid tendencies. 

Nations and races in their development also appear like indi- 
viduals to have physiological crises of birth, adolescence, 
climacteric and senility when decay is present. All races develop 
mental disease in excess during these times. America is in its 
adolescent crisis, and in its social life there are more exciting 
causes of insanity than among the maturer nations of Europe. 

On the other hand, France seems to be in a climacteric period, for 
she develops an extraordinary number and variety of the degener- 
ative, nervous disorders. It has seemed to me that England is 
nearing this period. The Irish have an abnormally excitable, 
nervous system and a phenomenal amount of insanity. Certain 
portions of the Hebrew race appear to be in the degenerative stage 
of racial life. 

I am sure, however, that the majority of our foreign-born popula- 
tion brings with it no psychopathic tendencies. 
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The exact influence of different immigrant people in modifying 
the forms (not the total amount) of insanity is difficult to estimate 
exactly. According to Mr. Wines’s statistics (U. S. Census, 
1880), the foreign-born increase the proportion of mania, and, 
perhaps, of general paresis and alcoholic insanity in our asylums. 
In particular, according to Spitzka, the Anglo-Saxon race develops 
general paresis, the Germans melancholia, the Jews hebephrenia, 
and epileptic insanity. 


II. As TO THE QuEsTION OF IMMIGRATION AND Nervous DIsEAsEs. 


The vital statistics of the last United States Census give us 
the mortality-rate from nervous diseases in the different States, in 
the principal cities and in persons of Irish and German parentage. : 
The only way in which we can arrive at conclusions regarding the 
foreign-born is by comparing the death-rates in cities where the 
percentage of foreign-born is great with .that of cities, and 
in the country where it is small; also by comparing the rates in 
different States; as, for example, in certain New England States, 
where the percentage of foreign-born is only ten with that in other 
Northern States, where it is over fifty. In order to exclude the 
error due to the fact tbat there is smaller proportion of foreign- 
born minors, and that a large part of nervous mortality occurs in 
children, we can compare the mortality ratios of certain special 
nervous diseases which cause death chiefly among adults. * 

Finally, in a few cities of which New York is an example. 
We have the mortality-rate from different diseases and the nativity 
given also. 

A few words may be said first with regard to the general preva- | 
lence of nervous diseases. 

In England the percentage of mortality from these diseases, on 
the total death-rate, is 13.4; in the United States, 15.4. So faras 
I have been able to collect the facts, they show that the percentage 
has been gradually increasing in both countries in the past thirty 
years, and that this country has an unusually high as well as pro- 
gressively increasing death-rate from these disorders. This rate isa 
poor index, however, of the actual amount of nervous diseases 
which affects native Americans, since a great proportion of this 
class of troubles are functional in character, and are not fatal. 





1Four-fifths of deaths from epilepsy and 99.7 per cent of déaths from apoplexy 
and paralysis occur in adults. 60 per cent. of deaths from nervous diseases occur in 
persons under ten years of age. 
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Since over half of the nervous mortality is from convulsions 
and meningitis occurring in children, it is only a study of the 
death-rates of special diseases such as occur in adults, that will 
furnish much direct help, in the matter under consideration. 

The following table, compiled from the U. S. Census, shows the 
percentage of foreign-born population, the percentage of deaths 
from nervous diseases in the total deaths, and the percentage of 
deaths from apoplexy and epilepsy in the total deaths from nerv- 
ous diseases. 











States having a per cont. of foreign-born 16 or | ,Percent of for. Per cont. of deaths Per cont of doathe 

r tiou. eases. epilepsy. 
OSE ee eee eee 10 12.5 25 
New Hampshire. ....... > 15 12 25 
WS os, Ga GS Brora 16 12 25 
Pennsylvania . . .. 2s -2eee 16 10 23 
Delaware. ... Se & ee 8 10.9 15 
I 6 la er we ai Ae ea ae 8 10 ll 
iin a i.e we Se Se ws 14 12.6 15 
PROTIONs: 6 6 00808 % & 64: Gre 10 12 12 
PEE a6 aS ae eee @ OS 11 10 9 

States having a per cent. above 16. 

SS a a oe ee 26 16 24 
Minnesota oe. oe ee 52 8 13 
eee ee 383 12.5 20 
ee ee 81 13 20 
Rhode Island . . i ee 36 13 13 
RE bs <a eR oO es 51 10 20 
We, a & eS eee we 45 9 15 














These figures have no great claim to accuracy and can only be 
looked upon as suggestive. So far as they go, they appear to 
show that the death-rates from all nervous diseases, and from 
special diseases like apoplexy and epilepsy, is not much greater, 
on the whole, in States with a large foreign population than else- 
where. 

The census statistics show a larger proportion of deaths from 
nervous disease in the country than in large cities, a fact due to 
the larger number of adults proportionately in cities. 

The only functional nervous disease which causes death very 
often is epilepsy. Mr. Wines’s tables show that epileptic insanity 
is common in native Americans, they furnishing five-sixths of the 

4 
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mortality from this disease. (See later.) The reports of the 
New York City Board of Health show that the mortality from this 
disease and chorea is rather less proportion among natives than 
among the foreign born of this city. The mortality from serious 
organic diseases of the nervous centres, such as inflammations, 
degenerations, and apoplexies has been steadily greater in this 
city among the foreign-born. 

The only conclusions to be reached regarding this part of our 
subject are (1) that evidence exists showing a greater proportional 
mortality in large cities from nervous diseases of adults among 
foreign-born than native adults; (2) in the whole population, the 
death-rate from all nervous diseases is much greater among natives, 
because of the excess of such deaths among children; (3) the 
data on which to draw further conclusions are, as yet, meagre ; 
but, so far as they go, they indicate that outside of large cities, 
the death-rate from the nervous diseases of adults among immi- 
grants is proportionately low. 


III. InM1GRATION AND THE S1cK-RatTeEs oF NERvowus DIsSEASEs. 


In studying this part of my subject, I have tried first to deter- 
mine the ratio of natives to foreign-born among those who seek 
medical help in our northern hospitals and dispensaries. 

The following table shows the relative proportion of native and 
foreign-born patients among 25,169 patients in general hospitals 
in Cincinnati, Boston, and New York. 








Hospital. Year. Native. Foreign-born. 
Cincinnati Hospital. ...... 1886 2288 1354 
Massachusetts General Hospital 1865 718 893 

1870 584 718 

1886 1313 1267 

Roosevelt Hospital. ..... 1871 212 517 
1873-4 490 930 

1879-80 659 960 

Presbyterian Hospital. . . . 1872-4 95 197 
1883-4 490 684 

Bellevue Hospital. . .... . 1886 4000 7000 
10,849 14,320 


This gives a ratio of native to foreign-born of about five to 
seven. 
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This ratio is for in-patients only. The nativity of out-patients 
at the Out-patient Department of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and at six large dispensaries in New York City embracing 
245,013 cases, and covering the years 1860 to 1886 is 


Natives. Foreign-born. 
108,232. 136,781. 


This gives a ratio of about seven to nine; if we were to exclude 
children, it would be as high as seven to ten. (It may be said 
incidentally that all the reports show a rather rapid increase in 
late years of native medical paupers, this increase being due 
largely, I believe, to the presence of the children of the foreign 
born.) 

The figures above given show that among the sick poor there is 
a considerable excess of the foreign born. The fact that a great 
many dispensary patients are children lessens the apparent number 
of foreign-born very considerably. 

Does the same ratio hold for those sick with nervous disorders? 

This is a very difficult question to answer positively. I have, 
however, collected the statistics of nativity of 4217 cases of 


nervous disease, as follows: 
Native. Foreign-born. 


North Eastern Dispensary, 1881-86, . 544 1060 
Post Graduate School, 1883-86, . . 702 732 
Bellev. Hosp.,Out Pt. Dept.,1877 and 1886, 425 750 

1675 2542 


This gives a ratio of a little over two to three, a proportion 
slightly in excess of that for general diseases. The difference, 
considering the smaller number of children in this class, is small. 
In other words, more foreign-born patients, proportionately, seek 
treatment for nervous disorders than for general diseases, and 
there is a slight special tendency to nervous disorders among the 
poorer immigrants. 

I should place very little value on such statistics, though labo- 
riously and carefully collected, if they were not in accord with my 
own personal observations, with the results of other inquiries and 
with a priori considerations. In my own practice it is true that 
the bulk of my patients are Americans, but, considering the 
number of the foreign-born who can afford to seek private medical 
advice, the proportion of it is decidedly large. 
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Furthermore, the Americans suffer much more from functional 
nervous disease and immigrants from organic. Whether or not 
this is due to the relatively better social condition of natives, it is 
a fact in which, I think, all neurologists will agree. 

But though immigrant population is at first less subject to 
functional disease and more subject to organic nervous diseases, 
in the succeeding generation when they have accumulated suffi- 
cient to live better, the functional diseases appear, and in some 
classes in excess. 

Such views above stated are quite in accord with the fact that 
the immigrant has, as a rule, duller and more insensitive nerves. 
He belongs to the class that works most with the body and that 
lives an animal life. It is not the nervous system which gives out 
first under conditions of poverty and bad living, but rather the 
vascular, digestive and eliminative organs. Later, when the 
stomach and general nutrition are better cared for, the nerves 
yield to the stress of competition work. 

It will be seen, I think, that I have taken a conservative 
view of the relation of immigration to insanity and nervous 
diseases. I think that the figures which have heretofore been 
given exaggerate the share of immigrants in increasing insanity. 

The influence exists and is important, but it is not immediately 
and directly a large one. 

Similarly, the direct influence of immigration in increasing 
nervous disease is not great, and it acts ina peculiar way. It 
increases organic nervous diseases. The chronic functional 
nervous disorders occur mostly among natives, and the children of 
immigrants. But—and here is an important point — certain 
classes of immigrants in the second and third generation develop 
I believe, the functional neuroses as well as insanities to a large 
extent. Not all do this in the same degree, and the variations 
depend upon the races which are imported here. Some mix with 
the native population, improve, and grow strong. Others do not 
seem to thrive, but rapidly develop nervous and mental disorders. 

Besides this, itis to be remembered, as Dr. Kiernan has pointed 
out, that our country attracts a considerable number of errabund 
lunatics of criminal, artistic and socialistic types. 

With regard to their racial tendencies to nervous and mental 
disease, 1 speak with much caution; but I venture to suggest that 
the following facts are approximately true: 
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The Celtic, including the Gaelic, Welsh, Irish and North French 
races represent an early offshoot of the Indo-Germanic peoples. 
They left their home in Asia early and travelled to the shores and 
islands of north-western Europe before they had reached the 
maturity that would enable them to earn a livelihood and at the 
same time make intellectual progress. They were never able to 
reach a full development. These races, unless they have mixed 
with others, have never furnished the ripest and noblest examples 
of human or national development. Witness the history of the 
Highlanders, the Irish, the Welsh, and of the Celts of Northern 
France. These are relatively immature races. They have never 
organized stable government or contributed largely to human 
progress. Brought to this country and placed in contact with 
the whirl of an intensely active civilization, they succumb to 
nervous disorders. The Irish are not an introspective race and 
do not easily become hypochondriacal, or neurasthemic. But they 
do develop insanity and organic nervous diseases largely. 

The French, though a race to whom national genius has been 
given by mixture of Celtic, Gallic and Roman blood, has become 
intensely neurotic. Originally developed from an excitable race, 
it seems to be burning itself out and to be nearing now a premature 
climacteric. The Iberian race of Spain, and perhaps Portugal, is 
apparently decadent. The Portuguese in this country seem to 
suffer excessively from nervous disurders. (Putnam.) 

Of the Arabic-African race, two branches, the African Semites, 
including the Egyptians, Nubians, and Abyssinians, and the 
Asiatic Semites, including Syrians, Hebrews and Phoenicians have 
made a name in the world’s history. They have, for the most part, 
staid near their place of origin; there they have had full oppor- 
tunities in a salubrious climate to mature, to accomplish national 
work, and then to decline. These races are now in an apparent 
decadence, the more surely, the more pure the blood has been 
kept. 

Certain branches of the Hebrew race, and the Syrians and 
Egyptians, show this very distinctly. The Hebrew race has 
by inter-breeding produced some of the most brilliant minds the 
world has known, but many branches of it are rank with neuroses. 

The foregoing will suggest, what, to my mind are the factors 
that are to be considered in studying the subject of our nervous 
hygiene in relation to immigration. Keep out inferior races, 
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immature races, decadent races as much as possible. Restrict 
immigration sufficiently to prevent our having an undue proportion 
of paupers and of the lowest classes. 

The mixture of races who are on the same plane makes a 
stronger race; witness Anglo Saxon: and low German. The 
mixture of higher races with the inferior makes a product worse 
than either. The mulatto’s brain for example is smaller than that 
of the negress or the white man. (Quatrefages.) 

The Negro and the Mongolian are inferior races; we cannot 
make them better by intermixture with the Indo-Germanic. Keep 
out the African and the Chinese and Turks, therefore. 

Of the Caucasian race the Asiatic and African Semites.are most 
remote from us racially and most difficult to mix with safe results. 

The Celtic race, whether found in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
North France, is an immature one, and of highly sensitive organ- 
ization. It is not a good one to introduce into this country in 
large quantity. 

I have already in the last pages of this paper practically 
summarized my conclusions. ‘To repeat they are: 

1. The statements as to the excessive influence of immigrants 
in increasing nervous disease are based on an incorrect study of 
statistics. 

2. The immigrants do slightly and directly increase the amount 
of insanity out of proportion to this native population. 

3. Immigration increases insanity indirectly tarough influence 
on social life and through introduction of poor nervous stock. 

4. Only a portion and certain special races have these tendencies 
to nervous and mental disease. 

5. The portion probably includes all Mongolians, the Asiatic 
and African Semites, Celts and Iberians. 

6. Immigrants develop a slight excess of ‘organic: nervous 
diseases, but fewer functional nervous diseases proportionally 
than natives. 

7. Portions (the neuropathic races), however, soon: develop 
functional nervous diseases to excess in their children. °. 

8. In studying the subject of regulating immigrations, racial 
tendencies to disease should be considered. 
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DISCUSSION OF DR. DANA’S PAPER. 


[It should be remarked, before giving an abstract of the debate 
on this interesting Paper, that its statistical portion has been re- 
written to some extent since it was read, and therefore that the 
criticisms then made do not fully apply now. But there are still 
discrepant and perplexing statistical assertions,— as, for example, | 
this: ‘* The ratio of foreign-born insane to the foreign-born adults | 
is 7.5 per cent., and the ratio of native insane to native adults is | 
7.2 per cent.” The figures previously given do not show this, for 
while the whole adult population (over fifteen years) in 1880 was 
about 30,212,000, and the foreign-born adults less than 6,200,000, 
the foreign-born insane are given as 26,346, out of a total of 
91,997 insane persons. The ratio of this aggregate to the whole 
adult population is, therefore, .00304; while the ratio of the 
foreign-born is .00425, and that of the native born only .00273. 
The ratio of the foreign-born insane to the native is, therefore, 
425 to 273, or nearly double. In fact, however, the relation to 
insanity of the persons of foreign parentage, is nearly the same 
as that of the foreign born; and, as the latter, in 1880, were only 
6,679,943, while the former were estimated by the census-bureau 
at 13,011,646, or nearly twice as many, it is evident that ratios 
based only on the distinction between American born and foreign 
born cannot have much statistical value. And herein lies the 
tendency to error in the calculations, both of Dr. Dana and of 
Dr. Pratt. Tue Eprror. | 





ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 


Mr. F. B. Sansorn: The valuable paper to which we have just 
listened, deals with a subject of extreme statistical difficulty, and 
it is doing Dr. Dana no injustice —I appeal'to you, Mr. President, 
if I am wrong — to assure this audience that, if he will examine his 
figures carefully and comparatively, he will find that they do not 
bear out all his conclusions. The Census of 1880, although more 
accurately taken and tabulated than any other, cannot be depended 
on to give the exact percentage of native and foreign population 
in any single State, much less in the whole country. When we 
come to the vital statistics of this census,— those which relate to 
disease and death,— we shall find them so imperfect, from the 
very nature of the case, that no important conclusions, except of 
the most general nature, can be drawn from them. If it should be 
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asserted in opposition to Dr. Foster Pratt (whose statements, I 
think, are quite as extreme as any which have been made tonight), 
that the alien races in this country are Jess subject to insanity and 
nervous diseases than those persons who can properly be called 
natives of the United States,— then I should say that the whole 
experience of persons familiar with insanity in this country would 
contradict such an assertion. It is well known that certain nation- 
alities in Europe—the Irish and Scandinavian, for example — 
exhibit much more insanity than other nationalities, for example, the 
Germans and Hollanders. In Massachusetts (with the condition of 
which, in this respect, 1 am well acquainted), there is much more 
insanity among persons of Irish parentage than among those of the 
old New England stock ; and the accumulation of the insane in Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and NewYork, is very largely 
owing to the accumulation there within forty years, or since the great 
Irish famine, of persons of Irish origin and descent. The Scandina- 
vians, also, in New England, show a greater tendency to insanity 
than the native New Englanders. If Dr. Dana will refuse to take 
statistics for more than they are really worth —and on this sub- 
ject they are really worth very little, so far as the census of 1880 
is concerned —I think he will revise some of his statements, and 
will find himself more nearly in agreement with Dr. Hoyt of New 
York, and other experts, who have been dealing officially with the 
insane of many races for the last twenty years. 


Presipent Wricut: In my opening Address, I had occasion *to 
point out the defects of census-taking in all countries, and partic- 
ularly in the United States; and I must repeat, in connection 
with Dr. Dana’s figures, what I then said,— that minute accuracy 
on most subjects, and even an approach to ex:ctness on some 
subjects, has not yet been reached in our census-taking. Perhaps 
Dr. Dana relies too much upon these figures; and he might also 
arrange his own figures more correctly than they stand now in the 
Paper just read. 


Dr. Pecxuam: In the absence of Dr. Dana, it does not seem to 
me quite fair to criticize statements, which, if he were present, he 
could, no doubt, explain and defend. Before his Paper is printed, 
I am sure he will desire to make it as exact as possible in facts, 
figures and conclusions. 


Other speakers took part in the debate, but no abstract of their 
remarks was made. 
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I. THE OPPORTUNITIES OF AMERICA. 


A REPORT BY THE GENERAL SECRETARY, F. B. SANBORN. 


(Read Tuesday, September 6, 1887.) 


The silent flow of time has brought our Association almost to 
the 22d anniversary of its formation, for it was early in October. 
1865, that some hundreds of us organized in Boston, with hopes 
and aims that the many years since elaps2:d have done much to 
modify. We have seen, indeed, most of the objects which we 
then had in view vigorously promoted, and many of them so far 
accomplished that it does not seem necessary even to mention 
them. The basis of suffrage has been extended; the extreme 
taxation induced by the civil war has been abated one-half; our 
paper currency has been largely reinforced by gold, and is so 
strong in the solid credit of the nation, that it cannot be much 
weakened even by the depreciation and needless coinage of silver ; 
the question of two races in the South, which in 1865 seemed a 
dangerous one, has lost its most threatening aspect; the charities 
of our fast-growing republic have been organized, and are assum- 
ing the proportions of a system; and a great advance has been 
made both in the higher and lower education of our people. The 
generation which in 1865 was directing our affairs in the several 
States, and in the nation, has almost wholly passed away; of the 
statesmen and generals, the financiers and philanthropists, who 
bore the burden of the great civil war, but few remain, and those 
few are enfeebled, if enlightened, by age. It is no less so with 
our own members; death, sickness, or old age deprives us of the 
presence of almost every person, except Col. Higginson and your 
Secretary, who joined with enthusiasm in the conference of 1865 
which formed our Association. 

It is fortunate that we have since enlisted younger members, by 
whom our work, such as it is, has been carried on of late years: 
but we are warned by the decrease in our list of names that these 
recruits do not make good, in number, those whose place they 
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take. This is partly because we have allowed the seamless gar- 
ment of Social Science to be divided among a swarm of societies, 
each doing its special work, but, in doing it, withdrawing from 
our parent society those who once stood with us, or who would 
have rallied to our standard, had not these new banners been 
set up. 

We cannot regret this; for the Conference of Charities, the 
Prison Association, the Public Health Association, the Civil- 
service Reform Society, and the other bodies to which we have 
lent a hand, or of which we laid the frame, are all doing our work 
better than a general society like ours could do it. But the vigor 
of the parent body should be kept up, that it may hereafter, as 
heretofore, bring forth children as the occasion shall call for them. 
New emergencies will occur, when new societies must be formed, 
and there has seldom been found any such prolific breeding-ground 
of new organizations as the American Social Science Association 
has been. The National Prison Association, which was our child 
in 1870, and which we took in out of the cold in 1884, and 
warmed into new life, will hold a prosperous session at Toronto 
next week, which some of our members will attend; the National 
Conference of Charities, which was our child in 1874, has just 
held a most prosperous session at Omaha, from which some of us 
have but lately returned; and scarcely a month passes in which 
some scion of our planting does not spread its grateful or fruitful 
branches to the sunlight of our national life. 

Happy the nation which rejoices in this broad sunshine of 
opportunity! It has often been my lot to mention what privileges 
are given us by our political and social institutions, but the topic 
is an inexhaustible one. Leaving others to bewail our dangers 
and warn us of the poison in our cup,— that — 


Sweet poison of misused wine, 


sung by Milton —let me for the tenth or twentieth time dwell on 
our noble gift and heritage of opportunity. ‘* With a scalp lock 
in front, opportunity is otherwise bald,” says the Latin verse,— 


Post est occasio calva. 


Americans may almost be excused for not taking time by the 
forelock, so many are the chances for ‘‘ catching on” which that 
bald-pated expressman offers our countrymen, though he denies 
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them to other nations. We had involved ourselves in the meshes 
of chattel slavery, from which few nations ever cut themselves 
loose without a fatal or at least a bloody wound; yet here we are, 
but a quarter of a century from the first proclamation of emanci- 
pation in September, 1862, and not only is our long inheritance of 
negro slavery done away with, but we have a condition of society 
following which promises neither insurrection, nor anarchy, nor 
anything worse than will attend the settlement of the labor 
problem in those parts of the country where slavery was obliter- 
ated a century ago. In our war period we violated in several 
points that expressive mandate posted up in some work-shops, 
*¢Don’t monkey with the buzz-saw.” We monkeyed with the 
buzz-saw of finance, and introduced the great evil of an irredeem- 
able paper currency, but so soon as we went to work in earnest 
to redeem it, the mischief of it passed away. We trifled with the 
sharp laws of nature concerning taxation, but we seem to have 
escaped the fitting penalties, unless our present enchanted condi- 
tion,— when we are raising more revenue by a hundred millions a 
year than we want, and cannot stop the inflow,— when we desire 
foreign commerce under our own flag, and can scarcely find a 
vessel that will fly it,— unless these results are the penalty, as I 
suspect they are. And these wild experiments in municipal 
government which we are now carrying on, at so great a cost of 
money and reputation, no doubt seem to most of us, as I confess 
they appear to me, like the lively freaks of a youth just come into 
his property, and ignorant as yet what he ought to do with it, and 
how far it will go. One of these days we shall sober down to the 
business of governing great cities, and shall solve that puzzle, as 
we have solved so many others — thanks to the elastic frame-work 
of our politics, and the common sense of our people, who desire 
good government, without either the perpetual wrangling of 
anarchists, or the too frequent push of the bayonet, or the inces- 
sant ding-dong of good-natured political imbeciles, who clamor for 
the taxation of land, and the congressional repeal of poverty. 
Nobody can witness, as I have just seen, the actual building 
up of new States within our broad borders, and not be convinced 
that Democracy is, at least, very favorable to material advance- 
ment, and the quiet control of new colonies by the mother country. 
I came last week from the State of Nebraska, which I first looked 
upon in 1856, only thirty-one years ago, when it was a treeless, 
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uninhabited monotony of bare plains and swelling bluffs, dotted 
here and there with a few cabins, a fort or two, and the roving 
bands of the buffalo and the Indian — one of them as incapable of 
civilization, apparently, as the other. Today that same barren 
region, in what used to be known as ‘‘ the great American desert,” 
is supplying the markets of the world with corn; a million of 
peaceful inhabitants, representing every race under the sun, 
occupy the boundless acres, and among them the civilized Indian, 
dwelling in houses and raising his own crops by the acre, is prépar- 
ing to vote for county commissioner and for president as soon as 
the polls are opened. Cities are there now, with tens of thousands 
of people —one of them claiming 100,000, and soon to be larger 
than most of those in New York and New England; the news- 
paper is there, circulating its myriads of printed sheets daily ; 
every form of trade and industry and invention is there,— and all 
peacefully, if rather noisily, submitting to a few hundred tempo- 
rary rulers chosen from among themselves, and with scarcely a 
soldier or a cannon to be seen throughout a territory larger than 
the British islands. 

All this is the work of Democracy in the last thirty years; and 
it took place in spite of the intervention of civil war, for four fatal 
years, and notwithstanding the fact that our whole country has 
been on the brink of ruin at least once in every four years since, 
or whenever a presidential election made national ruin a contin- 
gent necessity. And it is also to be considered that what Nebraska 
has thus been doing, half a dozen other States and territories have 
done in the same way, with results very similar; while the older 
States, enriched rather than impoverished by the upbuilding of 
these inland colonies, have in this period gone forward in the 
development of their own systems of Education, Public Health 
Finance, Jurisprudence and Social Economy, until some of these 
have become the admiration of the world. 

It is but a century since that miracle of a social compact, the 
Federal Constitution of 1787, gave the formula and furnished the 
guiding chart for the extension of settled and self-adjusting 
government over waste or barbarous regions, and thus offered: the 
first and greatest opportunity to our fortunate countrymen. 
Under its beneficent provisions, what privileges have been be- 
stowed on the poor man and the patient, laborious woman! Free- 
dom, in the first place, to toil for themselves, relieved from the 
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task-master’s whip, and the iron yoke of rent and debt; then the 
education of their children at the public cost; then a measurable 
exemption from taxation and conscription, in a land where 
military service, religion, and the other associations of life were 
voluntary, and not imposed by the State; and thus, in every turn 
in life, a new opportunity appeared. Is it any wonder, then, that 
for such a country, in its hour of peril, its people offered them- 
selves to death, by millions, rather than allow so noble a heritage 
to be lost to their children? 

In such a nation the lot of our Association has been cast, and 
we have been enabled by one means or another to do our part in 
its development. Our latest effort, of which mention has been 
made at the last two annual meetings, has been to promote Social 
Science instruction in popular assemblies and the places of higher 
education, and it is on this point that I am specially to report 
this morning : 

[The Secretary here read letters from Miss Coman, Secretary of the 
Education Department, from Prof. Wodrow Wilson, of Bryn Mawr College, 


and from others, to show how fast and systematically the work of collegiate 
instruction in Social Science was developing, and added :] 


In this community of states our work as an Association has 
been done,—and from circumstances in part accidental, done 
chiefly in a few of the States. Now has come our opportunity to 
extend it throughout all the States by means of collegiate and 
popular instruction in social science, which has been spreading 
through the institutions of learning, in many States not before 
reached by cur efforts. 

It is by the introduction of systematic teaching of the social 
sciences in the lyceums, colleges, and universities of America that 
the objects of our Association are hereafter to be best promoted. 
That teaching has been well begun in Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Cornell, the universities of Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, the colleges for women, Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn 
Mawr, etc. ; and in many another institution of learning of which 
we here know little more than the name, but which may have 
organized, since our last report was made, a better system than any 
of those that have here been mentioned. For it is among the 
boundless opportunities of our country that a new university — 
like that at Baltimore, or those which Stanford and Clarke are 
founding by either ocean that forms our enormous boundary — or, 
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perhaps, some obscure college of the prairie, the bayou, or the 
forest — may suddenly develop a method of instruction that the 
older institutions can take as their model. Thus our Democracy, 
which is the most lively vehicle of modern civilization, is vital in 
every part, and may send up anywhere a shoot that shall become 
a tree, both of life and of knowledge, whose fruit no man is 
forbidden to pluck. 











DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


II. Asstract or CoLoneL Hicerinson’s ADDRESS. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, Chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion, opened his brief address by speaking of his long service in 
former years on school boards and similar organizations, from 
which he had lately been so much relieved that he was something 
like the other New England man, of whom his son said, ‘‘ Father 
is a deacon, but he don’t do much at it now.” This independent 
position and his long residence in a university town (Cambridge) 
without any close connection with Harvard College gave him 
opportunities for impartial observation of educational questions 
which might, perhaps, be of some value to the Association. The 
office of teacher in all its grades, he thought, was still undervalued 
everywhere, although held in higher estimation than formerly. It 
is still, ordinarily, a temporary business, rather than a life profes- 
sion, being taken up, especially by young men, while preparing 
themselves for some other profession. On two or three points in 
the present aspect of school questions remarks could be made — 
mainly on the use of free text-books in the public schools, and on 

the elective system in colleges and universities. Other topics of 
* equal or greater importance will be treated in the papers following. 

The progress of education in the United States, during the past 
year has been gratifying and full of promise. Not only have the 
means and appiances for public and private education been more 
ample than ever before, but the standard of the teacher’s profes- 
sion is constantly rising. That it is not yet up to the level of the 
other learned professions is evident from the fact that good 
teachers are constantly leaving the profession to. become lawyers 
or clergymen, while those successful in these last occupations very 
rarely leave them to become teachers. Nevertheless, there is a 
marked progress to be seen. In the lower grades of public 
education, two problems are just now especially before the public— 
the introduction of manual instruction and the free supply of 
text-books. The former question may be very briefly stated. It 
is necessary to distinguish between manual education and indus- 
trial training. In my opinion, the introduction of industrial 
training would be a great calamity to the public schools, and that 
of manual education,— that is, the training of the senses with a 
purely educational purpose —a great benefit. This subject has 
been amply discussed before the Social Science Association in 
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other years, and it is not needful to dwell upon it. The other 
problem — that of the free supply of text-books — is comparatively 
new. I have been led to give some attention to it, and am satis- 
fied that the present provision for an absolutely free supply of 
books, as existing in the State of Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
has great drawbacks, and should b2 either carried further or not 
so far. Massachusetts is, perhaps, the only State which, by law, 
provides that the school-books in public schools shall be furnished 
by the city or town without expense to the pupil, aluhough, for 
several years, cities in different parts of the country had been 
jntroducing this practice. There is a minor evil involved in it, 
and a greater one. It accustoms children, otherwise of neat 
habits, to use books soiled by previous use on the part of others 
less careful. The more serious objection is, that the present 
system tends to deprive all humbler homes of books. As a rule, 
the farm-house library has heretofore consisted, almost wholly, of 
the cast-off school-books of the children, and although some of 
these have remained unopened, it was more common for them to 
be read over and over again by the younger children, and even by 
the parents. The old books on the little corner bookshelf — the 
arithmetic, the geography, the history,— became, in a manner, a 
liberal education to the whole household. An eminent American 
author, Edward Eggleston, has lately said that his first impulse 
toward literature came from poring over two old school readers of 
his mother. The evil of this change is so great that it can only 
be remedied by the additional step of giving to each child, at the 
end of the year, the books he has used. If it be said that this 
would be a step toward socialism, the answer is that it is only the 
logical consequence of the step already taken, wherever the free 
supply is adopted. 

There are also two leading questions in higher education now 
pending in our colleges. One of these, the higher education of 
woman, is rapidly settling itself, and will be discussed later in the 
session. The other, the elective system in colleges and universi- 
ties, is also rapidly settling itself, the whole progress being in the 
direction of the freer system. In all debates on the subject 
between representatives of different colleges, it is observable that 
each speaker goes in favor of the elective system, so far as his 
own college has tried it, and only distrusts it wherever some other 
college has gone a little farther beyond the ken of his own obser- 
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vation. Wherever it has been tried most extensively, the feeling 
in favor of freedom is usually the strongest. As a resident of one 
of the university towns, where the elective system has been ‘most 
thoroughly tried (Cambridge, Mass.), I confess to a constantly 
increasing faith in it. From observing its influence both on 
teachers and pupils, I am more and more satisfied that it works 
best when left freest, and that all efforts to limit it by partial 
interference, such as the attempt to group together certain studies, 
do more harm than good. The main considerations at the bottom 
of the whole matter are two very simple ones. In the first place, 
no young man makes more blunders in selecting his own electives 
than his father or teacher would, probably, make for him. In the 
second place, every man learns something by his own blunders, 
while nobody gains any wisdom by the blunders made by his 
parents or teachers. These two considerations I have found con- 
clusive in favor of the widest possible application of the elective 
system in our colleges. 
5 
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III. Pepacocy rm AMERICAN COLLEGES. 
BY PROF. E. d. JAMES, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the course of this paper, which is withheld from full publica- 
tion by its author, Prof. James said: 

*“*It was shown several years ago, in a masterly paper by Dr. 
C. K. Adams, President of Cornell University, that the attendance 
at our colleges was not growing in proportion to the increase of 
our population. It appeared from the statistics then presented 
that a continually decreasing per cent. of our young men are to be 
found at the centres of collegiate instruction. A number of 
reasons were assigned for this lamentable state of things. One of 
the most important, however, was not mentioned at all; and that 
is the unsatisfactory character of the teaching offered in our 
colleges. 

** It is a fact, I think, which will not be denied by any one who 
has suffered for four years at the hands of the average college 
instructor, that much, if not most, of the teaching done in our 
colleges is of an exceedingly low grade. It will not compare 
favorably with the teaching in our best preparatory schools, and 
is certainly far inferior to that performed by the best trained 
teachers in our elementary public schools. I remember distinctly 
the sensation of disappointment — almost of disgust — which I 
experienced on entering Harvard College to find that the average 
instructor or professor, with whom I came in contact, was so 
decidedly inferior in teaching ability to the better masters whom I 
had known in the preparatory school. The fact is so patent that 
he who rans may read,— that of the twenty-five or thirty men who 
compose the faculty of our larger colleges, scarcely one-fourth 
can be reckoned as good teachers —that, too, using the word 
** teacher,” not in the sense of drill master, but in the wider and 
truer sense in which Agassiz used it, when he signed himself, 
** Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” The men engaged in the various 
departments of our so-called higher education, including the 
preparatory school and college, are, as a whole, inferior to the 
teachers in many parts of our elementary system, though they 
enjoy the vantage ground of a superior education. In. this fact is 
to be found, I believe, a part of the reason why the public school 
system has been growing so much more rapidly than the college 
system of the country. 
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. ** One of the most important reasons for this state of things is to 
be found in an almost total lack of any preparatory instruction in 
the art and science of education on the part of those who are to 
fill our academic and college positions. The remedy is to be 
sought in the establishment of chairs of pedagogy in our colleges 
and universities. All this will be changed — much to our advan- 
tage — when we shall have developed a set of American thinkers 
and writers on these topics. To this end, no one thing will 
contribute so much as the establishment of chairs for the promo- 
tion of the science and art of education, whose incumbents will 
find their chief scientific work in the investigation of these eternal 
problems from the standpoint of American experience and condi- 
tions. In a word, a four-fold advantage will flow from the 
establishment of such chairs. 

*¢1. Opportunities will be afforded to those who wish to be 
teachers to prepare themselves better for their work than they other- 
wise could, whereby the teaching in our colleges and academies 
will be greatly improved. 

‘¢ 2. The possibility of obtaining professional training i in this field 
will tend to develop teaching from a mere calling to the rank of a 
learned profession—much to the advantage of the teachers 
themselves, as well as of the community. 

‘¢ 3. The presence of such advantages will tend to attract to the 
business of teaching all those whose natural tastes would incline 
that way; and, on the other hand, to exclude those who have no 
taste for it, but would make it a mere stepping-stone to something 
else ; since men would hardly care to spend the time and money to 
obtain this professional training which, under the altered condi- 
tions, would soon be required from all, unless they proposed to 
use it. 

‘4. A great impulse would be given to the investigation of 
educational questions which could not but result in valuable 
contributions to our present—alas! far too limited — stock of 
knowledge on such topics.” 


[Prof. James’s paper was discussed by ex-President White, of 
Cornell University, and by others, but no full report of the debate 
was made nor of the entertaining address by Mr. William Blaikie, 
of New York, on the ‘* Progress of Physical Education in Schools 
and Colleges.” He showed himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject and with the general course of education, was brimful 
of anecdotes and humor, and kept his audience interested more 
than an hour. ] 
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IV. THOUGHTS ON THE COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN. 
BY ARTHUR GILMAN, OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
(Read September 6, 1887.) 


It may be well for me to preface the remarks that I have to 
make by briefly defining my position. I do not, in the first place, 
advocate putting all our girls through the college course. So faras 
I am aware, no one makes so broad a claim for all men. I do not 
advocate the education of women in the same classes with men, 
nor even in the same institutions. I claim now, as I have always 
claimed, that to every woman who needs it, the collegiate educa- 
tion should be open, and that each woman must be permitted to 
decide what her own needs are. The form in which women shall 
be taught does not concern me so much as that they shall have the 
besteducational advantages. The way in which the instruction shall 
be given may safely be left to be settled by experience. To settle 
it in any,other manner would be revolutionary; and it seems to 
me that it is best to move slowly and surely in a matter of so 
much gravity as the education of the greater half of the race. I 
believe that there is not only no danger in following my views to 
their logical conclusion, but that great advantage must come to 
the community that practices upon them. 

Few educational principles are more firmly settled than that it 
is of the utmost importance that the. beginning of education should 
be the work of teachers thoroughly informed in the principles and 
practice of pedagogics. It is the province of the mother to lay, 
to a certain degree, the foundation of the education of her sons 
and daughters; and that she may do it well, she must, herself, 
have the best advantages. It is the mother and not the father 
who creates the home, and gives it its characteristic atmosphere, 
and education only will enable her to impart to her offspring a love 
for learning. As we think of the influence of educated women 
upon society, we cannot avoid noticing that, in any system of 
public instruction, woman is the natural teacher, not of her own 
children only, but also (as Froebel, Horace Mann, and the other 
masters of the science of pedagogics unite in asserting) of the 
children of others. In America, women actually outnumber men 
in the teaching guild, the Union through. In my own State, they 
comprise eighty per cent. of the entire number of teachers. 
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It is difficult to see how men can take the places of these women, 
and if they are not prepared in the best way, what is to become of 
our youth? The well-being of society —self-preservation, 
demands the thorough instruction of these teachers. ‘* The ques- 
tion of woman’s education is practically settled,” says one of the 
late writers on the subject, and this may be accepted as true in a 
general way; but certainly, it is not true in regard to details. 
There is no doubt that woman is to be educated,— to go to college 
as well as to school,—in the future, but experience only will 
determine how and what she shall find it most profitable to study, 
and by experience only can the community learn what is to result 
from the equal instruction of both halves of the human unit. 

It is not easy for one who has studied the steady advance of 
the efforts that have been made for the completest education of 
women to convince himself that there is any more profoundly 
important or significant movement now moulding our generation ; 
and where the influence is to stop it would be difficult to tell. It 
must be limited only by the range of the activity of both man and 
woman ; for the woman, educated after the new fashion, is still to 
be the mother of men, and the moulder of the character of the race. 
The scientist will not permit us to say in advance that the edu- 
cated woman will be the mother of any better men — that she will 
be more thoroughly capable of forming the young character of her 
children ; but what man who has had the privilege of companion- 
ship with such women, will hesitate to hazard an opinion on the 
subject? Only thirty years ago, it was truthfully said that there 
was no system in woman’s education, and one has not to go far 
back in the history of the subject to reach the time when, so far as 
any advanced education whatever is concerned, woman was almost 
entirely overlooked. 

In the Middle Ages, when education was the accomplishment 
of the very few, and was considered a necessity for no one except 
the professional clerics, and perhaps not always for them, women 
had a chance to get the same small modicum of learning that was 
within the reach of men. As men grew wiser, they forgot to give 
the advantages of learning to women, and we find that the weaker 
sex was soon left behind. For ages women were obliged to satisfy 
in private any longings that they may have had.. They might sit 
illiterate in their towers and embroider shields for graceless Launce- 
lots; they might sing ‘‘ the song of love and of death,” and when 
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their ignorant lives had dragged out their latest hours of sadness, 
they were at liberty to ‘‘ float silently into Camelot,” under the 
guidance of some dumb old servitor. 

There lived in France at the time when our Chaucer was learning 

in Italy the story of patient Griselda,— in the year 1372,— a fond 
father, who had his attention turned to the education of women by 
thoughts of the condition of his three motherless danghters. We are 
fortunate enough to have, in convenient form, the story of this 
father’s thoughts, and a plan for the education of his girls which re- 
sulted from them. The Early English Text Society has published 
the work of the Knight of La Tour Landry. It became one of the 
popular books of the times. It was translated into German and 
into English. It was, a critic tells us, a monument of medieval 
literature. ‘‘It gives,” says another, ‘‘ a view of the simple and 
unaffected life of the Middle Ages.” It is difficult to restrain 
one’s curiosity in the. presence of a book like this, and we open it 
with ardor, as we think of the possibilities. Our disappointment 
is in proportion to the enthusiasm of our expectations. This 
vaunted source of information on the subject of the education of 
women discloses to our astonished eyes tales, by the score, of such 
indecency that if, today, a copy were exposed on a bookstall, it 
would be in danger of being carried off by the police under the 
laws against indecent literature. It makes its readers acquainted 
with vice of which, without it, they could never have dreamed. It 
tells them how husbands deceived their wives, how wives were 
false to their lords, and tells it all under pretence of training the 
delicate mind of woman in the right way. It is, in fact, the best 
thing that at the time could be done in the way of woman’s educa- 
tion. ; 
The half-pennyworth of educational bread hidden in this intol- 
erable deal of most bestial sack is something like this: woman 
may be taught to read, but not to write,— only this and nothing 
more. Woman was in those days supposed to be even more prone 
to do evil than the sparks to fly upwards, and too much education 
would, it was feared, only add to the evil tendencies of her 
perverse nature. 

There was evidently much to be learned by the men of that age. 
If both to read and to write came by nature — and we have the 
authority of Dogberry for saying that they do—this good father 
would actually deprive his daughters, and all women at once, of one- 
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half of their rights in the way of education! Two centuries passed 
away, and it was said that no portion of this paragon of books 
could be repeated, for from it women would learn more vice and 
wickedness than they could in any other way. 

Here, then, we have an early experiment in the education of 
women. It was a loving father’s experiment. It confined the sex 
to reading, and to those housewifely duties that have always been 
thought socommendable in women. Let us not be hasty to say that 
the good Knight of La Tour Landry was a sinner above others. 
Let us think how many years,— yea, how many centuries it took 
the world to learn a better way. Let us ask if there are not those 
still living who believe that there will be an end of all proper 
domestic economy the moment that women are educated — that, 
to use the words of Sydney Smith, ‘‘ If you suffer women to eat 
of the tree of knowledge, the rest of the family will be very soon 
reduced to the same kind of aerial diet.” Are there not those 
who are fully convinced, or seem to be convinced, that the care 
and solicitude which a mother feels for her children depend upon 
her ignorance of Greek and mathematics, and that, as has been 
said, she is in momentary danger of deserting an infant for a 
quadratic equation? ‘They think that woman ought to be ‘‘com- 
passionate,” for example, but then, as Sydney Smith says again, 
‘* women cannot be compassionate from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing till twelve at night.” These are the timid persons who fear 
lest women will cease to be attracted by domestic life,—lest, as 
they become ‘* cultured,” they will cease to be ‘ sympathetic,”— 
they will be learned, but not self-denying—that the nameless graces 
and charms of manner will not be evoked as they ought to be. 
These statements were actually made not long ago, by a philo- 
sophical lecturer, in a British capital. 

On the contrary, it is from England, too, that we get the anti- 
dote to these slurs. It is Mrs. Sedgwick, of Newnham College, 
who writes: ‘* Nothing that I have seen of them (women) either 
at the University or afterwards, has tended in the smallest degree 
to support the view that the adaptation of women to domestic life 
is so artificial a thing that a few years of free, unhampered study 
and varied companionship at the University has a tendency to 
impair it.” ‘* The women-students at Cambridge,” she says, 
‘‘have shown no inclination to adopt masculine sentiments or 
habits except in so far as they are related to hard mental work, 
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and the accomplishment of the educational objects that both sets 
of students in common set before themselves. The same is true of 
the American Cambridge.” 

I shall not insult an American audience by trying further to 
oppose the baseless statements of the medievalists; but, if your 
experience has been anything like my own, you know how much 
they are worth. They are the forlorn efforts of the supporters of 
a lost cause to accomplish, by confident and repeated assertion, 
something that in truth and soberness they can hardly be supposed 
to believe possible. Perhaps they entertained fears lest, if woman 
were once made equal to man, she would be his superior, as 
Socrates declared. 

The Nineteenth Century must not throw stones at the Fourteenth 
until we cease to find in journals, edited by otherwise intelligent 
persons, such statements as the following, which I take from the. 
Fremden Blatt, published in the very capital of Prussia. The 
writer argues that though the prospective duties of citizenship 
demand that German boys should not only learn to read, write, 
and cipher, but also be ina position to understand one or two 
foreign languages, there is no reason why young women should be 
so far taxed; unless, indeed, they expect to become teachers, or 
are destined to be wives of diplomats. For all others the knowl- 
edge of foreign languages appears to this enlightened editor, in a 
centre of Nineteenth Century scholarship, entirely unnecessary. 
Not satisfied with this, however, he goes on, and.exclaims, ‘* What 
is one to say to the fact that in many of our higher girls’ schools, 
mathematics even is taught,— that ambitious teachers, who would 
be more at home in a gymnasium or a real schule, want even to 
make their pupils acquainted with the Pythagorean proposition? 
Ts one really to believe that through the knowledge of it, a woman 
will be helped in her future calling as a wife and a mother?” This 
editor is not far in advance of the Knight of La Tour Landry, 
certainly. 

We shall not be surprised to find that the ideas of men have not 
advanced rapidly in the realm of woman’s education, now that we 
have looked at two expressions on the subject five hundred years 
apart,— expressions representing the latest age alongside of the 
earlier. Let us turn, however, to the Seventeenth Century, and 
compare it with the Fourteenth. In the interval of time, mind 
had been enfrauchised — the mind of man, mark you. The ages 
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called ‘* Dark” had passed away. The learning of Italy and its 
art had spread over the continent of Europe. They had passed 
on to England. America had been discovered, our Pilgrims and 
Puritans had crossed the seas. 

Such is the time to which we now look. John Milton, the lofty 
poet, the noble champion of a free press, prepared with much labor 
a work on education. We examine it with even more care than 
we felt as we opened the well-thumbed leaves of the book of the 
Knight of La Tour Landry. What place does woman hold among 
the classes which ‘‘ that mighty orb of song, the divine Milton,” 
thought could possibly be benefited by being taught? Perhaps, 
indeed, we ought not to expect to find anything provided for 

, woman by a poet who could write, even in the person of his sad- 
dened and despondent hero, Adam, the words : 
“Oh! why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of Nature, and not fill the earth at once 
With men as angels?” 


A poet who expected to find men only in heaven, may not be 
presumed to provide any culture for women on earth,— women 
whom he seems to have considered merely ‘* fair defects of nature.” 
We are scarcely disappointed to find in Milton’s, in some respects, 
admirable scheme of education, no provision for women. If it be 
contended that John Milton’s views on all subjects relating to 
women were influenced by his personal experiences and that he 
ought not to be taken as a representative of his age, I simply 
challenge the production of any educational scheme of the period 
that is wiser in its way, and at the same time more generous to 
women. 

When we of New England wish to point out remarkable exam- 
ples of care for education, we are apt to think of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans as pioneers. We picture them planting the school by the 
side of the meeting-house, and building the college while the air 
was still lurid with the smoke of their cabins, fired by savage 
Indians, and their lives in danger from the tomahavk; but, on 
close view, we discover that even they did not come to a knowl- 
edge of the truth that education was for woman as well as for man. 
Their notion seems to have been that it was something adapted to 
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fit a boy, first, to be a minister, and then to prepare him for some 
other liberal occupation in life. Their wives and daughters might 
sit and spin; they might cook and care for the household ; they 
were at liberty to read, and to write letters (if they took care not 
to print anything) ; they might add to their labors the charming 
occupation of working ‘‘ samplers,” on which were depicted 
flowers and shrubs, such as no botanist ever dreamed of, trees and 
houses such ag the world never saw, all as true to perspective as the 
blue bridges and disjointed women that barbaric hands had traced 
on their Chinese tea-cups and saucers. They were expected to be 
Elaines who, however, should never bestow a thought upon grace- 
less Launcelots. They might take honest pride in these works of 
budding American art, they might cover them with all the letters 
of the alphabet, and add their own fair names,— ‘‘ Deborah,” or 
‘¢ Sophonisba,” and lay them away in attic chests, to be preserved 
for the admiration, if not the astonishment of generations to come. 
Perhaps, forsooth, the fair dames of Plymouth and Boston had no 
time, in those pioneer days, to give to school learning. They were 
poor, and it was an axiom that we have not outgrown the effects 
of, that education, if a necessity for any one, was surely necessary 
for man only. If any member of the family were to be mentally 
starved, it was, of course, the mother or the daughter— never the 
husband or the son. Has this been outgrown? Who shall say? 

Of course, no one thought, in the colonial days, of sending a girl 
to college. It is questionable if it was deemed necessary that she 
should have the more elementary education of the grammar school. 
We find in the laws of Massachusetts for 1647, it is true, that 
‘¢all children” are to be taught the studies of the grammar and 
preparatory schools; but a careful examination arouses a strong 
suspicion that the only children then known as appropriate for 
such teaching, were those angelic creatures of the masculine 
gender, of which Milton dreamed as peopling heaven. The heaven 
of education in New England was certainly reserved for men. 
‘¢ Every child,” was a Yankee euphemism for ‘‘ every boy.” 

Come we now to the later times of Queen Anne. In her days 
a girl might learn to read — she might add writing (if as before, 
she gave no copy to the printer) and arithmetic — and, in rare 
cases, she received some instruction in music and dancing,—those 
dangerous accomplishments which were apt to make a demure 
Puritan mother shudder, as she contrasted the gaieties of the ball- 
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room with the songs of the sanctuary,— the lively melodies of the 
parlor, accompanied by the squeaking but stirring spinet, with 
the tunes to which Rouse’s Psalms were droned out in the hillside 
meeting-house. In those ‘‘ good old times,” woman's learning 
was a subject of small but biting ridicule, and few there were who 
could bear it. As lately as when the University of Michigan was 
opened to women, those who took advantage of its privileges were 
jeered at as girls who ‘‘ wanted to be men,” and were subjected to 
most cruel and ungentlemanly satire. In the reign of George III, 
we find Mrs. John Adams, one of the most enlightened and 
favored of good women, writing that she ‘‘ never was sent to 
any scheol,” that she was always sick. 

In the year 1789, schools for children of both sexes were 
established in Boston, but the girls were permitted to attend 
only one-half the year — from April to October, — either because 
they were brighter than the boys, and could learn as much 
as they in half the time, or because they did not need so 
much education. The boys were trained for college, of course, 
but the girls were taught the English branches only,— spelling, 
reading, and composition, besides the grammar of our lan- 
guage, all estimable accomplishments. Arithmetic, which is 
carried so far now that men are protesting against it on all sides, 
was at that time apparently not taught to girls at all. Here was 
progress ; but it was not very great. It satisfied the public, how- 
ever, for thirty-six years, and then, when the children of the first 
pupils were ready for such a school —in 1825, a high school for 
girls was established,— the first of its kind. There was great 
opposition to the innovation. In some way the girls seem to have 
learned, in the half time allowed them, that their daughters needed 
more instruction than their own frugal parents had provided for 
them. This school was kept open eighteen or nineteen months, 
and was then abandoned as ‘‘ too costly.” No expense was too 
great for the proper education of boys; Boston never used such an 
argument in their case; but any outlay was too much, if it were 
for the ‘‘ girls.” The experiment had cost $4,500, and that vast 
sum was completely wasted, so it was thought, on a few girls. 
The visit of Queen Kapiolani to Boston reminds me that we have 
lived to see larger sums than this expended by the city of Boston 
to strew flowers about the path of a woman for a few days,— and 
many times this amount wasted for material luxuries. 
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It was thirty years before the great city of Boston was able to 
recover from this frightful waste of the public funds. During that 
period, the forlorn girls foraged about as they could. They studied 
modern languages, and belles lettres, as it was called; they parsed 
‘¢ Paradise Lost,” until it was worn to shreds,— but, probably, 
they never got so far as the tenth book, in which occurs the 
account of the masculine heaven, and the description of woman as 
the ‘* defect of nature,” albeit a ‘‘ fair” defect. They went into 
private schools for these admirable advantages, perchance now 
and then looking hungrily over the fence that kept them from 
climbing into the High School with their brothers and cousins. 
Probably, the conservative fathers and mothers were saddened 
when they found that Mr. Ebenezer Bailey had opened a private 
High School; and when they learned that girls, who should have 
been exercising at the spinning-wheel, or recreating over the wash- 
board, were making excursions under his direction into the solid 
branches of human erudition, and really daring to learn some of 
the secrets of science ! 

The world did not stand still for the conservatives, however. 
The instinct of self-preservation wrought the next good work. It 
was found that, throughout the commonwealth, schools of various 
grades were taught by women, and that every year the number of 
such instructors increased. This came about through the influence 
of that educational enthusiast, Horace Mann. The question began 
to be asked,— Shall these women who are teaching our children, 
our boys, forsooth, as well as our girls, go on, without being 
themselves taught? Shall we risk the future of our precious boys 
in the hands of these women, who have themselves had but the 
most ordinary opportunites for instruction? It was plain that the 
trend of custom towards the employment of women in many schools 
could not be turned, because women would teach for less pay than 
men demanded. No amount of fulmination by the conservatives 
against the average school committee-man would influence him to 
employ men instead of women, because such a step, though it 
might be advantageous, would lead to the insertion of a larger sum 
in the list of moneys to be voted upon in town-meeting. A select- 
man ora member of a school committee would continue to buy 
brains in the cheapest market, and supply the schools at the 
]owest rates, in spite of any admonitions whatever. What should 
be done? There was but one thing practicable, and that Mr. 
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Horace Mann knew all the time. There must be normal schools 
in which women might be prepared for the profession of teacher. 
Men should be admitted, of course. Accordingly, such a school 
was established at Framingham, in 1839, and another a few 
months later at Westfield, under the inspiration still of Horace 
Mann, who was undermining ancient prejudices in a frightful 
way. 

The Girls’ High School of Boston awoke from its thirty years 
of slumber in 1855.. The people had learned something by expe- 
rience. They remembered the opposition that the institution had 
met before, and this time they were cautious. In 1852 they took 
the first step, and opened a Girls’ Normal School, which looked 
innocent enough, but at the end of three years the authorities 
decided that the pupils of the Grammar Schools were not proper 
candidates for such instruction, and they changed the name of 
the school to the Girls’ High and Normal School. In 1872, the 
two departments were separated, but lately they have been placed 
under the care of the same Principal. Thus the girls of Boston 
gained their High School, and they will probably never lose it 
again. : 

Let us trace the progress of events a little farther. In 1877, 
there was a great stir in Boston, for it was proposed in earnest, 
‘by busy women and men, who could not let well enough alone, 
that the Latin School should be opened to girls. I dare not say 
how many fair hands were held up in horror at the thought of this 
new act of desecration. Girls were still kept out of this train- 
ing-school for college. Meantime, Boston University had been 
opened, and women were allowed to go into it. It was now 
claimed by the adventurous spirits that the law meant what it 
expressed when it spoke of instructing ‘‘ all children,” of support- 
ing schools for the benefit of ‘‘ all” the inhabitants, and of fitting 
‘¢ youth” for the university. The petitioners did not care to 
remember, or refused to be convinced, that in the good old times 
all children signified simply all ‘* boy” children; that women and 
girls were not counted among “inhabitants ” in the school laws; 
and that ‘‘ youth” signified what we express by the English word 
‘ boy.” 

Thousands of benighted persons, ignorant of such facts as 
these, signed petitions asking that girls should be admitted to the 
Latin School; newspapers, the editors of which had forgotten the 
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legal meaning of the words ‘‘ youth” and ‘‘ children,” stood up 
for energetic parents who clamored for what they were pleased 
to call ‘‘equal rights.” There were other colleges to which 
women might go to pursue the under-graduate course: Vassar 
had opened its doors, and the women of Boston could not now be 
entirely cast off. It was decided to give the girls a chance, but 
by themselves,—a Girls’ Latin School was founded for their 
convenience, and into it they flocked. There they still are, doing’ 
themselves credit. 

Vassar had opened her doors, I said. That was a noteworthy 
step. It marks an epoch. It was in 1865. The plans had been 
laid with care during the previous years of civil war. While the 
armies of the Republic were engaged in the life and death struggle, 
and the fortunes of the nation hung in the balance, the million- 
naire of Poughkeepsie was quietly preparing the foundation for 
the first fully endowed institution for the education of women that 
the world had ever seen. What Mr. Vassar’s views were on some 
points we cannot, of course, discover. In general, he intended 
to found an institution that should accomplish for young women 
‘* what our colleges are accomplishing for young men.” ‘This is 
certainly broad enough. It was explicitly stated that it was not 
to be a ‘* charity school ’nor a ** fashionable boarding-school,” but 
a real college. Though it required some years for the infant 
institution to reach the position of an actual college, it is plain 
that the ideal was high and that efforts unsparing were put forth 
to attain the collegiate character. 

It is charming to observe how deeply impressed these pioneers 
in the collegiate instruction of women were with the grandeur of 
their work, and how naively they expressed their sentiments. It 
was of ‘‘ vital consequence,” it was ‘‘a grand and novel enter- 
prise ;” the trustees were burdened with ‘‘ responsibilities before 
the world,” requiring ‘‘ample time for mature deliberation ;” 
they ‘were ‘clothed by the majesty of the law with power” to 
carry out the.‘‘ generous purposes” of the ‘* munificent donor ;” 
whose act in founding the college was excelled by none among 
the memorable events in the moral world which signalized the 
early months of the year 1861,— a time certainly rich in events of 
profound interest. They said, and with good grounds, that they 
expected that the opening of Vassar College would *‘ inaugurate a 
new era in the education of woman.” 
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The power of the time-honored views of the sphere of woman is 
plain enough in their announcements. Deference to these 
views led the projectors to lay great stress upon the ‘‘ domestic” 
‘home influences” of the college, to warrant parents and the 
public that there would be ‘‘ comfort,” ‘‘ abundant food,” that the 
students were to be surrounded by ‘ softening” and ‘‘ elevating” 
influences — lest they should turn to barbarism perchance,— and 
the ‘‘ home” idea was emphasized still more in the statement that 
there should be no day pupils, because there are no day pupils in 
the home! A protest was entered against some of the incorrect 
methods that were said to be thoroughly established in our old 
and venerable institutions, and a determination was expressed 
that Vassar, having no traditions to bind it, should begin aright. 
It was assumed that the women who were to come to the new 
college would not, like men, be ‘‘ looking forward to the learned 
professions,” — teaching was evidently not then looked upon as a 
profession, or if a profession, not a ‘‘learned” one. On this 
basis an argument was built by the first president and the founder 
against the usual order of studies, and especially against the 
required four years’ course then nearly universal in colleges. 
Vassar was to follow ‘‘ the order of nature,” and to make ‘* provi- 
sion for a diversity of tastes, aptitudes and inclinations,” — for 
‘* different conditions and circumstances as to age, health and 
property.” The curriculum at the new college was to be no ‘‘ bed 
of Procrustes, to which every girl must adjust herself, however 
great the violence done to her nature.” The students were not 
to be told that there was a certain number of text-books to be 
studied through in each year, and encouraged to plod contentedly 
through them in the best way they should be able, whether the 
subjects proved attractive or repulsive. 

Vassar was to be arranged in departments, and students were 
to study by subjects; they were to be largely left to their own 
choice, though required to accomplish a definite amount of work 
before graduating, and text-books were to be discarded from the 
lecture room. Thus the tendency towards elective courses, now 
so strong in most colleges for men, and so much more desirable 
for women, was anticipated. Thorough and vigorous cultivation, 
rather than too comprehensive and superficial training — the 
gaining of ability to ‘‘ direct faculties with their utmost power to 
the accomplishment of any task” — these were the aims of the 
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founders of the new college for women. Time was not to be 
taken into account, and these students were to be free from 
feverish haste and able to cultivate the desired thoroughness with- 
out fear of falling behind, as they would be, in a race limited to 
four brief years. The diplomas were to show that certain work 
had been done and well done — to represent something real — and 
not simply to indicate that the young women had ‘ been in college 
four years and paid her bills.” 

In addition to all this, Vassar was to educate the religious side 
of woman and to care assiduously for her physical life. The 
trustees declared that they utterly loathed and repudiated the 
spirit of sectarianism, and in accordance with Mr. Vassar’s 
emphatic wish, ordained that ‘‘all teaching of human creeds, 
dogmas and ceremonials, of sectarian views and denominational 
distinctions” should be ‘‘ strictly and forever forbidden.” 

The foundation of Vassar was laid firm and broad.. It began 
its work in 1865, and the examinations for admission showed that 
there was need for it, for it was found that the education of 
woman at the time was confused, barren, undisciplined, wasteful, 
and superficial. The candidates had earnestness of purpose and 
zeal for improvement, but they: knew not what they needed. 
‘They declared that they were *‘ passionately fond” of one study 
and ‘‘ utterly detested” another, though they knew too little of 
either to be able to give intelligent reasons for their strongly 
expressed tastes. They thought that Chemistry was desirable, 
because, forsooth, it would help them in cooking, and French, in 
case of a tour abroad; but they knew little of educational disci- 
pline and thought less of it. No wonder that it took three years 
to regulate the heterogeneous medley; to bring any collegiate 
character into the work of the institution. 

Some of the more mature among the students saw the difficul- 
ties under which the faculty labored, and supported them in their 
efforts to set up the highest educational standard, and by the end 
of the first year the public opinion of the college was entirely with 
them. In all colleges for women since that time the same senti- 
ment has prevailed. Women have always demanded that the 
standard should not be lowered for them, and that all the tests 
of the fullest and strictest collegiate course should be applied to 
them. 

Thus the collegiate instruction of women began in America. It 
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encountered the usual reception given to all innovations. Vassar 
College and its students became the objects of many a weak and 
ill-conceived joke. The penny-a-liners eked out their feeble 
columns with jibes at ‘‘ the women who wanted to be men,” and 
the name of Vassar was carried everywhere. It became a typical 
name, and the quarter-century that has passed since has not 
deprived it of its character. Other colleges have risen, but 
Vassar is still the woman’s college at which the darts of small wits 
are hurled. The ‘‘ Vassar girl” still stands for the girl who goes 
to college. It is about the ‘‘ Vassar girl” that the newspapers 
circulate all sorts of more or less apochryphal stories, telling the 
world how many pounds of beef they consume in an academic 
year, how many potatoes and fish-balls; how they ‘‘ bang their 
hair,” how they walk and what they do in every line of activity. 
‘Grub Street has not forgotten that Vassar was the first woman’s 
college. 

When it began it was met by opposition on the part of many 
good people, with grave doubts from others, and with welcome by 
the select few. It went steadily on its way. It was followed 
by Wellesley, beautiful Wellesley, and by Smith College, and at 
last the Harvard ‘‘ Annex” and Bryn Mawr, entered upon their 
successful careers. At Vassar the pupils were sheltered in one 
huge building, and were taught by both men and women. At 
Wellesley the same sort of a grand dormitory was erected, and 
the teaching was given by women only. At Smith, men and 
women taught together, as at Vassar, but the students were 
separated into small families under different roofs. The Harvard 
‘¢ Annex” differed from all previous efforts in that it did not seek 
the gathering of a new faculty, nor the erection of a new library, 
but simply the repetition to women of the instruction already 
given to men in an institution that had been in successful opera- 
tion for near two centuries and a half. It carried out the ‘‘home”’ 
principle farther than either Vassar, or Smith, for it aimed to 
place its students by twos or threes in established families. Its 
teaching was done by men only, because it engaged no instructors 
who were not already employed by the University. 

It is impossible in a paper like this to avoid reference to the 
fact that women were and are permitted to attend college with 
men, and that they are in considerable numbers found in such 
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institutions, but my purpose is rather, at present, to confine 
myself to establishments expressly founded for women. 

Woman has certainly obtained the opportunity for the collegiate 
education. She has done herself credit in every college to which 
she has been admitted, and in all cases in which she has been 
allowed to compete on equal terms with man for intellectual 
honors. Nowhere has this been so emphatically true as in conser- 
vative England. The winds of last May wafted to our shores a 
paper in the Nineteenth Century on the mental inferiority of 
woman to man, in which it was shown that ‘‘ the average brain- 
weight of women is about five ounces less than that of men,” and 
by an elaborate and interesting argument woman’s ‘ marked 
inferiority of intellectual power” was proved in detail. We 
learned that women are more apt than men to break away from 
‘¢the restraints of reason ;” they have a greater fondness for 
‘* emotional excitement of all kinds ;” in judgment their minds 
stand ‘‘ considerably below” those of men; in creative thought 
and in simple acquisition there is a marked difference; women 
are less deep and thorough than men; their physique is ‘‘ not 
sufficiently robust to stand the strain of severe study ;” and 
so on.’ 

Scarcely had this argument for the general inferiority of women 
in ** acquisition, origination, and judgment” reached us when the 
telegraph flashed the news that Miss Ramsay, a student at Girton 
College, Cambridge, England, had distanced all the men of the 
University in the race for classical honors, and that Miss Hervey, 
of the same college, had won a like distinction in the department 
of medizeval and modern languages. § The London Times says: 
‘¢ Miss Ramsay has done what no Senior Classic before her has 
ever done. The great names of Kennedy, Lushington, Words- 
worth, Maine, and more recently, of Butler and Jebb, have come 
first in the Classical Tripos. Miss Ramsay alone has been placed 
in a division to which no one but herself has been found deserving 
of admittance. .... No one has ventured to think that four 





1The author of this paper, Mr. George J. Romanes, writes with calmness and self- 
restraint. He frankly confesses that he has, as a matter of fact, met “ wonderfully 
few cases of serious break-down,” which “only goes to show,” he says, “of what 
good stuff our English girls are made.” Since we observe the same phenomenon in 
our own country, we are at liberty to assert that it does not go to show of what good 
stuff our American girls are made, so much as to prove that the “ physique of young 
women as a class ” és sufficiently robust to stand the strain of severe study, and 
actually to improve under it. 
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years’ work could be enough to make a Senior Classic. We have 
proof now that it is ample. Most of Miss Ramsay’s competitors 
will have taken fourteen years to do less than she has contrived 
to do in four years. . . . Miss Ramsay’s example suggests a 
possibility that men may have something to learn even in the 
management of a department of study which they have claimed as 
peculiarly their own.” It ought to be added that Miss Ramsay 
kept herself in full health, did not ‘* over-work,” and accomplished 
her examinations easily. 

In the face of facts like these, and many more that might be 
adduced, we cannot doubt that nature has not placed before 
woman any constitutional barrier to the collegiate life, but that 
so far as physical reasons are concerned, she may enter upon it 
with no more fear than a man may. That an increasing number 
of women will do it, and that so far as they are destined to be 
instructors of youth it is best for the State that they shall, is in 
my mind not at all doubtful. 

What is to be the effect? That is the crucial question. On the 
physical health of the educated women it will be beneficial. I 
have myself learned by observation that the work of the full 
college course is favorable to health. The regularity of life, the 
satisfaction of attainment, the pleasant companionship, the 
general broadening of the girl’s nature tends in that direction. 
There is high medical authority for saying that for ‘‘ nervous” 
young women even ‘the higher education is a conservative, 
rather than a destructive force.” On the lower schools its effect 
is, as I have said, very good. The grade of instruction in schools 
for girls has been raised materially since Vassar College began its 
career. Girls who go no farther than the preparatory school are 
greatly benefited. The influence is reflex, for the educated girls 
become in turn teachers, and they are better teachers than their 
predecessors. It was one of the aims of Vassar College at the 
beginning to train women to this profession. Wellesley has its 
normal and graduate department, and Smith, the Harvard 
‘* Annex ” — and, in fact, all the colleges that teach women—are 
sending to our schools and colleges a constant stream of well- 
prepared teachers who will help the men to raise the grade of 
American scholarship higher than ever. 

Many of the college-bred girls never teach. The same is true 
in equal proportion, at least, of college-bred men. These go out 
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into the world and raise the average of general intelligence in the 
country. Many of them marry and become teachers of children 
in their own households. ‘The standard is raised at home, which 
is the fountain-head of so much that is good and influential. 

It is doubtless true that women who marry after having been 
liberally educated make more satisfactory unions than they other- 
wise would have. Women were formerly trained to no outlook 
but matrimony and to cultivate such accomplishments only as 
would be most useful to that end. When, therefore, that end was 
reached, all was missed. There was no outlet of action by which 
the energies of her feelings. might be discharged. The defective 
education, which was adapted to heighten woman’s emotional 
sensibility, and to weaken her reasoning powers, tended to 
increase the predominance of the affective life ; to lead her to base 
her judgment upon her feelings and intuitive perceptions rather 
than upon rational processes; and to cause her to direct her 
conduct by impulse, rather than govern it by will, which is desir- 
able, in spite of the saying of Voltaire that ‘ all the reasonings of 
men are not worth one sentiment of woman.” 

Educated women marry as naturally as those who are not 
educated; but the fact that mental training has led them to 
subject their impulses to the test of their reason in study, gives 
them an advantage in the choice of husbands. [Ill-considered 
marriages have been properly inveighed against by moralists for © 
ages. In the education of woman’s mind we may discover a 
means of decreasing their number. The Rector of the University 
of Liége devoted his inaugural address in 1882 to the subject of 
the education of woman, and towards the close of it he remarked, 
‘‘In Belgium and France most young persons in the higher 
classes — sons of the rich or of those who expect to be rich — are 
sunk in deplorable ignorance. They pursue no kind of higher 
studies, or, if they enter upon them, they are very soon discour- 
aged. To what does this tend? It causes them almost always to 
be without any inspiration to the taste—~without any habit of 
serious occupation. They live in an atmosphere in which intel- 
lectual labor is not honored, in which, far from considering it a 
glorious or even a worthy duty, it is placed below the satisfaction 
of the love of pleasure. As many profound moralists, priests and 
philosophers have remarked, this deplorable situation arises from 
the false education given to the women of the higher classes. As 
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a general rule they cannot comprehend what constitutes the true 
power and dignity of a man, and therefore they accept as 
husbands men as ignorant and as idle as themselves. Asa natural 
consequence they cannot bring up their sons to be men; they 
cannot give to their country well-instructed, energetic and devoted 
citizens.” 

I have been told in cultivated intellectual circles that ‘‘ a young 
woman had better be in the kitchen or the laundry than in the 
laboratory or class room of a college.” ‘*Women should be trained 
to be wives and mothers.” The finger of scorn is pointed at the 
mentally cultivated mothers and daughters who are unable to cook 
and scrub—who cannot make a mince-pie or a plum pudding. 
We are told that young women have broken down in pursuance of 
advanced courses of study, and arguments like these are consid- 
ered by some to be conclusive against collegiate instruction for 
the entire sex. Such persons forget with suspicious facility all 
the cases of women who leave the kitchen to indulge themselves 
in the love-sick sentimentality to which they have been trained — 
who think too much of their matrimonial chances to endanger 
them by scrubbing, or by giving ground for the suspicion that they 
cultivate any other faculty than the power to worship the moon- 
light and to long for a lover. They forget that men do not bear 
the confinement of the student’s life even so well as women — 
that the students who break down in men’s colleges every year 
outnumber those who are harmed by over-study among the'‘women 
—that, in fact, as I have said, women can bear the work of a 
college course at least as well as men. 

The very last entrance examination at an Eastern college was 
held during the sweltering days of the end of June. One of the 
men passing its ordeal actually fainted away, but not one of the 
women doing the same work at the same moment was overcome by 
the work or the warmth. 

Those who tell women to find their sphere in the realms of the 
empty brain do not care to remember that it is no better to wither 
under the influence of ignorance or sentiment, to cultivate a fond- 
ness for ‘‘ gush,” than to dry up the sensibilities like a book-worm, 
or grow frigid and stiff like a pedant. It is as bad to stunt human 
nature as to over-stimulate it, to stop its progress in one way or 
another. The great mass of men choose the golden mean. The 
great mass of women will not do otherwise. Common sense will 
govern their conduct. 
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Let us trust woman with the torch of learning as we trust our- 
selves. Let us give her all the means of guiding her life that her 
brothers possess. It is no longer doubtful—it is plain that 
woman ought to be enfranchised — that the right to cultivate her 
intellectual nature should be hers, and that she should be the judge 
of how far she may go in exploring the mysteries of the natural 
world, the intricacies of the mind in its varied lines of action, and, 
in short, every branch of human knowledge. 

It is chivalric for the stronger half of the human unit to give to 
the weaker her full opportunities in this respect,—it is just for 
man, trained through the ages in the use of his argumentative 
powers, to award this privilege to woman. 

It is patriotic for the American to train his wife and his daugh- 
ters in such a way that they can cultivate in their brothers and 
sons the highest traits of the noble citizen. 

It is Christian for man to furnish to woman every opportunity 
for the improvement of her God-given talents, and to fit her as 
well as himself for immortality. . 
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